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WEEK. 


§ we write on Friday the official news has just been 
received, vid Berlin, that the Allied troops have 
entered Eekin without fighting; that the Legations have 
been relieved, and the foreigners liberated. The relief felt 
tbroughout the world can hardly be exaggerated, but we 
must leave all comment on this most happy turn in affairs 
till more details are received, and till the mystery of 
the Legation telegrams is solved. Meantime we must 
record that the composite force of British, Indian, 
American, and Japanese troops met much less resistance 
on the road to Pekin than was expected. The losses 
from the extreme heat have, according to the American 
General Chaffee, been rather serious, but the casualties, 
except in the first fight at Pei-tsang, have not been heavy. 
The Chinese infantry showed themselves unable to resist 
the charge either of the British, the Indians, or the 
Japanese, while the Tartar cavalry fled before the Bengal 
Lancers. Those broad facts are much more important than 
details of skirmishes, for they imply that the Chinese, though 
better armed than in previous wars, are not yet fully dis- 
ciplined, or able to contend in the open with any hope. 
Whether this inferiority is universal, or may be found to be 
partial if there is further fighting, which it must be remem- 
bered is quite possible, remains to be seen, but it looks for 
the present as if China had acted prematurely, and before her 
rulers’ idea of making an army had been sufficiently carried out. 


NEWS OF THE 


> 


A very curious, and at first sight alarming, incident is 
reported from Shanghai. The British Government, on the 
advice of its Consuls there, ordered the second Indian brigade 
to stop on its way to the front and land for the protection of 
the British settlement. It stopped accordingly, bat the 
troops were forbidden to land. It seems that the Viceroy 
who had given his consent withdrew it, and the change of 
purpose is attributed locally to Russian and French instiga- 
tion, those two Powers believing that we are preparing to 
hold the Valley of the Yangtse. Instructions have, there- 
fore, been asked from London. It is quite likely that the 
Viceroy, whether censured from Pekin or terrorised by the 
“Boxers,” withdrew his permission, assigning as his reason 
the jealousy of France and Russia, which, again, may have 
been expressed without orders by their local representatives. 
Are we perhaps bothering about Manchuria, which we cannot 
protect, and so exposing ourselves to a counter-rap P 


De Wet and his command are still at large; that is 
the most exciting piece of news from the front. The British 
public are watching the hunt with intense interest,—and 





and probably will be able to continue to do so. The other is 
that the trial of the ringleaders in the Pretoria plot has 
begun. On Friday the Morning Post’s second edition con- 
tained an account of the opening of the Court-Martial on 
Hans Cordua, formerly a Lieutenant of the Staats Artillery. 
The prisoner first pleaded guilty, but that plea was after- 
wards withdrawn. The chief witness was an informer 
named Dutoit, a former Lieutenant in the State police and 
a Dutch Afrikander by birth. He had apparently been in 
the plot himself, though he protested to the contrary. It 
should be remembered by those who feel inclined to sym- 
pathise with Cordua that the charge against him is of 
breaking his parole. If he is found guilty of that after fair 
trial, he is deserving of little pity. A more detestable crime 
than breaking a parole to plot murder cannot be imagined. 
A man gives his parole voluntarily, and every dictate of 
honour and conscience compels him to keep it. 


The new King of Italy has made a decided impression on 
his people. He took the oath before his Chambers, his 
Court, and the Ambassadors in the Senate Hall on 
August 11th, and made a speech which excited a tempest 
of enthusiasm. The Italians present quite lost their self- 
control; some wept, some almost shrieked applause, and all 
followed each sentence with salvoes of cheers that reached the 
great crowd outside. Some of the principal sentences of the 
speech will be found textually elsewhere, but its total drift 
was that the King would guard both liberty and the 
Monarcby, which were both essential to Italy, with all his 
personal energies. It was not, however, the words which 
excited the illustrious audience so much as the evidence 
whieh shines through them that a genuine and original King 
was speaking, a clear-minded man of courage, will, and 
capacity for leadership. The enthusiasm, which profoundly 
impressed the diplomatists present, is fully shared by the 
people, and is said to have lifted them at a blow out of a 
certain depression into which they had fallen. The impres- 
sion of the King’s manliness was increased two days after by 
an unusual incident. Hearing that a night train with 
relatives on board had met with an accident outside Rome, 
the King, who was sleeping, rose, and with his Queen drove 
in hired cabs to the spot, worked all night with the rescue 
gang, and by his presence and decided orders greatly 
increased their efficiency. The Italians say “There is a 
King of use.” 





A speech by the German Emperor made to officers 
embarking at Bremerhaven was reported by one of those 
officers to his family, and by them most imprudently pub- 
lished. The speech, if genuine, is important, and its 
genuineness is not denied. His Majesty said that he should 
demand from China the suppression of the revolt, the 
exemplary punishment of the ringleaders, the restoration of 
the status quo, and the establishment of a strong Government 
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which will give the necessary “ written guarantees ” against a 
renewal of the state of affairs which now exists. The 
Emperor’s idea, therefore, is to accept the fiction that the 
Legations were attacked by rebels. His Majesty added that 
he should oppose partition with the greatest decision, as the 
Chinese were accustomed to a central Government, and it 
would “lead to complications.” He warned his officers 
against underestimating the enemy, blamed Admiral Seymour 
for advancing with so small a force, and specially charged 
his hearers to keep on good terms with all nationalities, and 
to treat the Chinese well, for they expected justice. The 
speech altogether was a very sensible one, and with the 
exception of the criticism on Admiral Seymour and one 
other point, it will be endorsed by every sensible Englishman. 
The “other point” is the diplomatic acquittal of the Empress- 
Regent. Pretences of that kind are always unjust, and they 
seldom pay. 


Some passages from a sermon delivered by the German 
Emperor on his yacht have been published here, and even in 
their translated form excite admiration and surprise by their 
real if high-pitched eloquence. The Germans, however, are 
not surprised. They say their Emperor is a genuine orator, 
with all the merits and some of the defects of the oratorical 
temperament. The merits are that he looks at things ina 
large way, that he thinks out everything that he notices at 
all, and that he sincerely desires to carry his audience with 
him,—a great guarantee that he will not be tyrannical. The 
defects are that the picturesque attracts him too much, that 
when telling sentences arise in his mind he must utter them, 
and that when he is ina mood to speak his power of speech 
carries him away. That seems to English observers sound 
criticism, but needs the addition—which was true also of Mr. 
Gladstone—that in all business which he understands the 
Emperor is a master of detail. His precautions for his troops 
in this Chinese campaign extend to the minutest particulars, 
He displayed, too, extraordinary perseverance and knowledge 
of his countrymen in the way in which he pushed through his 
Naval Bill. 


The fourth annual international congress of the Zionists, 
or Jews who hope to recover Palestine and settle there, was 
opened on Monday in London. The interest excited seems 
to have been considerable, but we do not find in the speeches 
any evidence of progress towards success, or of that kind of 
dreamy enthusiasm which should lead to a new Exodus, The 
main arguments of the speakers are the horrible position of 
the Jews in countries where, as in Roumania, they are 
actively persecuted, and the benefit they may be to Europe 
as the vanguard of an army of intelligence for penetrating 
Asia. Both are sound arguments, but some hotter 
impulse than either would seem to be required before 
the majority of Jews will quit countries to which they 
are accustomed for a country which has for ages been 
represented to them as desolate beyond experience. The 
English Jews in particular are too comfortable to move, 
the Jews in professions on the Continent fear to be declared 
foreigners, and the poor majority have no means of influenc- 
ing the Turkish Government, which is not favourable to the 
movement. Some day or other, when the Seraglio is in acute 
want of money, a great experiment will be tried, but mean- 
while Zionism is rather the highly interesting aspiration 
of a great race than a practical design for the restoration 
of the Jews to their own land. As to the Jews being able to 
live on the land in Palestine there can, however, be no doubt. 


officers in April from Gambaga to Coomassie, a distay, 
three hundred and forty miles through tropical forest, “Ae 
repeatedly on the way. He was at last badly monet x 
though often unconscious from pain, he continued to gj ut 
operations from his hammock. From May 15th _ 
he guided the defence, which was conducted successfally ¢j)) 
the Major, finding that ammunition was nearly aa : 
that the garrison had only three days’ rations left, decided 
evacuate the place. He discovered a comparatively “ns 
watched route, and on June 23rd, under cover of a heary 
mist, commenced a march to the coast with the Governor 
six hundred non-combatants in his charge. The march 
through the wildest forest, often under tropical rain, lasted 
eighteen days, which may be said to have been days of 
incessant battle; but owing mainly to Major Morris’s control 
of his Haussas, the convoy arrived at Cape Coast Castle on 
July 11th, having lost one officer and eighty men, The 
relieving column had, in fact, endured every hardship ang 
faced every danger possible in war, yet there is risk that it 
may be forgotten. 


to June 93,4 


The new Government at the Cape has secured a majority of8 
a substantial majority considering the smallness of the House, 
and one about equivalent to a majority of 50 in our House of 
Commons. The Motion was a crucial one, that of Mr. Sane 
which demanded an inquiry into the administration of martial 
law in the Colony. In the division, which was taken on Wednes. 
day, Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Solomon voted for the Govern. 
ment, and Mr. Schreiner denounced both Mr. Sauer and If, 
Merriman for making calculated appeals to the passion ang 
prejudice of the Afrikanders. The result of this first trial 
of strength is regarded at the Cape as of good angnry, and it 
is now confidently expected that the passage of the Treasog 
Billis assured. We think it is reasonable to expect that 
the Ministry will remain in office and be able to carry ont the 
double policy of punishing deliberate insurgents and con. 
ciliating and reassuring the loyal Dutch. Both policies are 
needed to be pursued with firmness. 


In Monday’s paper the Berlin correspondent of the 
Morning Post makes some very curious statements as to Boer 
funds, which he declares that he has received from a “ well. 
informed quarter.” The total amount of bullion safely 
deposited in Europe by the Transvaal Government amounts, 
he declares, to £7,500,000. “Van Boeschooten, Dr. Leyds's 
occasional deputy, is now on his way back from the Trans. 
vaal with a further instalment: he will be followed on board 
the Koenzg, now leaving Lourenco Marques, by Mr. Kruger’s 
secretary, Mr. Eloif, similarly loaded. The main object of 
Mr. Van Boeschooten’s mission to South Africa was to secure 
the necessary authorisation to dispose of the moneys from 
Mr. Kruger and the other members of the Government.” 
The money is to be invested in France, Holland, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. There are fifteen shareholders, and the 
signatures of ten will be required for each cheque. A com- 
mittee of control has also been appointed, with power to fill 
up any vacancy caused by death in the ranks of the share- 
holders. The fund “is to be exclusively devoted to the pro- 
motion of the national interests of the South African Boers, but 
it is not to be drawn on in avy way until a year after the 
formal conclusion of peace.” In addition to the sums exported 
to Europe, Mr. Kruger has now in hand about £2,000,000. 


At first sight this seems rather a formidable matter, anda 


Those who have seen a Jewish Colony in Syria will testify | lively imagination may form pictures of this syndicate of 
to the excellent physical and moral and agricultural | millionaires wandering about Europe with their pockets full 
results achieved. Merely to see the children in a Jewish | of gold trying to injure Britain. In reality, however, 
Colony in Palestine is ample warrant of what is done for the | we imagine that very little will be done with the millions. 


Jew by release from the Ghetto. 


A good deal has probably already been spent, and the re- 
mainder will be heavily drawn on by large numbers of 


The officers employed in relieving Coomassie may well | refugees who will refuse to go back, or who will even leave their 
mourn the ill-luck which has distracted public attention from | country for the purpose of taking their share in the fond. 
their services and their heroism. Sir James Willcocks’s | Thelusson was going to work wonders with his accumulations, 
splendid second relief of the post has indeed been noticed | but his delirious dream of compound interest came to 
and rewarded by his superiors, but there was a previous | nothing, and the lawyers were the chief beneficiaries. We 
relief carried out by Major Morris, Commissioner of the | should not wonder if the result were much the same here, 
Northern Territories, which, but that public attention was | and if before very long there were a Boer Fund lawsuit in 
distracted, would have made that officer as completely a | half the European countries. Vast sums of money when not 
popular hero as General Baden-Powell. He successfully led | held in individual hands always attract litigants as treacle 








a minute force of less than two hundred natives with four ' attracts wasps. 
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University Extension meeting, which has 

dy had Mr. Balfour as a lecturer, was privileged on 
= -sinse to hear Sir Richard Jebb on “ Macaulay.” The 
F “ a set by Matthew Arnold, which spoke of Macaulay 
. ha kind of contemptuous patronage, has almost disap- 
pon and the Regius Professor of Greek did ample justice 
to bis ‘prilliance and sanity, his love of constitutional free- 
dom, his insight into the tendencies of an era, and his genuine 
honesty of soul. He represents, indeed, the farthest extreme 
from Hegel’s “ pragmatic historian.” “He never sought a 
spurious credit for originality,” said the lecturer, “ by white- 
washing bad characters and blackening great ones.” He was 
gbove all things a consummate historical artist, a master of 
detail, a cunning arranger of light and shade. In his analysis 
of Macaulay’s style Sir Richard Jebb was especially good,— 
4jt was not merely rhetorical, it had the life, swiftness, and 
glow of oratory.” We are glad to see that he paid a tribute 
to a side of Macaulay’s poetical talent which is often for- 
gotten, the real tenderness and simplicity which appears in 
his “Epitaph on a Jacobite.” 


SS 


Mr. Dooley—in the Chinese number of Harper's Weekly— 
has given a description of Chinese lying which is unsurpassed 
even in that great humourist’s repertory of magnificent 
audacities. In answer to Mr. Hennessy’s remark that he 
did not believe one word of what was in the papers about 
China, Mr. Dooley explains to him that in reality a grand 
contest is going on between the Western and Lastern 
civilisations in the matter of lying. But the Western 
is hopelessly handicapped. “How in th’ wurruld can 
we compete with a counthry where ivry lab’rer’s cot- 
tage projooces lies so delicate that th’ workmen iv th’ 
West can’t undherstand thim? We make our lies be 
machinery; they tur-rn out theirs be hand. They imitate 
th’ best iv our canned lies to deceive people that likes that 
kind, but f’r artists they have lies that appeals to a more 
refined taste. Sure, I’d like to iive among thim an’ find out 
th’ kind iv bouncers they tell each other. They must be 
grrand. I on’y know their export lies now—th’ surplus lies 
they can’t use at home. An’ th’ kind they sind out ar-re betther 
thanour best. Our lies is no more thin a conthradiction iv th’ 
thrath; their lies appeals to th’ since iv honesty iv anny 
civilized man.” Mr. Hennessy, as usual, refuses to be beaten, 
and declares “‘ They can’t hurt us with their lies; we have th’ 
guns, an’ we'll bate thim yet.” But Mr. Dooley, as usual, has 
the last word, and it is full of shrewd philosophy. ‘ Yes, an’ 
‘twill be like a man who’s had his house desthroyed be a 
cyclone gettin’ up an’ kickin’ at th’ air.” 


The Daily Express of Friday publishes a telegram from 
Cherbourg declaring that the French Government, “in 
case of the, in their mind, most probable outbreak of war 
with England in November,” will, some days before the de- 
claration of war, despatch “a number of ships to be known 
as the Black Fleet ” to sweep the seas “of all British men- 
of-war they may find.” We need not say that personally we 
entirely disbelieve this cock-and-bull story, but in any case we 
think the Dazly Express greatly mistaken in publishing it. If 
they seriously believed that there was anything in it they should 
not have made it public, but should have communicated it to 
the Intelligence Division of the Navy, where it would have 
been far more useful undivalged than divalged. To 
publish can do no good, and may do harm. In our 
view, the whole of the stories as to a French invasion 
in November—the event is now apparently looked upon 
as an “autumn fixture”—are without foundation, and 
we are making ourselves ridiculous by dwelling on them. 
But to hold this view is not to hold that preparation for all 
eventualities is unnecessary. We would make every possible 
effort to bring both our sea and our land forces up to the 
highest point of efficiency. Though the present French 
Government certainly do not mean to make war on England, 
they may be succeeded by less sensible men, and we should 
be ready for all chances, and prepared, if we have to 
defend ourselves, to make that defence one which will never 
be forgotten. That is the spirit in which to meet dangers 
ahead. To publish fantastic stories of “ Black Fleets” is not 
absolutely useless, but, like all crying of “ Wolf!” makes 
teal danger when it comes infinitely more dangerous. 


On Friday week, but too late for comment in our last issue, 





it was announced that the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Russell 
of Killowen, had died suddenly after an operation. The 
news, which was quite unexpected—it was by no means 
generally known that the Chief Justice was ill—was received 
with deep regret in the legal world. Indeed it may be said 
that the best comment on Lord Russell of Killowen’s life 
and work was to be found in the evidently genuine and heart- 
felt eulogies passed on himinthe LawCourts. The late Chief 
Justice of England was from many points of view a very able 
Judge, but he will be remembered chiefly as a great advocate. 
In that field he has seldom been equalled. Not only was he a 
great cross-examiner, but also a master of forensic oratory. 
His famous speech before the Parnell Commission showed one 
side of his genius for public speaking. In his final address 
before the Behring Sea Arbitration Tribunal he proved that 
he could argue as well from the cool standpoint of inter- 
national law as when his feelings were touched with the passion 
of Irish Nationalism. No announcement has yet been made 
2s to Lord Russell of Killowen’s successor. If, however, the 
choice should fall upon Sir Robert Finlay, England will 
have as its Chief Justice a man of the highest character as 
well as of the highest legal attainments,—a man fully capable 
of sustaining the splendid traditions of that great office. 


Monday’s papers publish a letter from Lord Wemyss deal- 
ing with the question of the Militia. Lord Wemyss thinks 
that the Militia force will be destroyed by the proposal to 
make all Militiamen liable for service at any time and any- 
where. We cannot agree with him here, though we do 
agree with him that the Militia is the basis of our home 
defence system. In our view, the military forces of the 
nation should consist of (1) the present Regular Army, its 
duties being that of policing the Empire; (2) Militia, 
(3) Volunteers; (4)a Home Defence Reserve, only to be 
called out to resist invasion, and consisting of all the trained 
men jn the country who, not enrolled in any other force, had 
entered their names on a register and accepted a retaining 
fee. The Militia should be increased in numbers, and there 
should be established a regular Militia Reserve, through 
which all Militiamen should pass as a matter of course. This 
Militia Reserve should not be liable to service outside these 
islands. The pay, &c., offered to the Militiamen must, of 
course, be made sufficient to attract men in the required 
numbers. The Militia should be looked upon as a great 
military school, through which as large a portion of the 
population as possible should be passed. The inducement to 
get trained men, after they had ceased to belong to the Army 
or Militia, or their respective Reserves, or to the Volunteers, 
to place and keep their names on the registers of the Home 
Defence Reserve would be an old-age pension of a shilling a 
day after sixty-five, and a small annual retainer. 


The Tiines of Wednesday prints a letter in four columns 
of small type from Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., to Lord 
Londonderry on the subject of postal reforms. He proposes 
that the surplus over £5,000,000 should be devoted to 
“ cheapening, facilitating, and extending” the service. He 
would abolish the charge of twopence for the receipt of the 
charges on a telegram, reduce the registration fee from two- 
pence to a penny, reduce the minimum charge for the inland 
sample post from one penny to one halfpenny, give the 
monthly magazines the advantage of the newspaper post, 
and reform the cast-iron rules about postal orders. He 
would like to see many Continental methods adopted, 
such as the “cash on delivery” system, under which goods 
ordered by post are delivered by the letter-carrier on pay- 
ment of the price, and the excellent expedient of the 
Mandat-carte, by which the post-card is used as a kind of 
bill of exchange. He would have postal orders sold on Sun- 
day, and the fine for insufficient postage never allowed to 
exceed the deficiency; be proposes that the name and 
address, not exceeding eight words, on an inland telegram 
should be sent free. We have nothing but praise for Mr. 
Henniker Heaton’s zeal and ingenuity in reform, and his list 
of proposals supplies Lord Londonderry with the material for 
valuable work. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 98% 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE ADVANCE ON PEKIN. 


HE accounts from China suggest that the Manchu 
Princes and their Empress have struck their great 
blow too soon. They should have trained their masses 
of men, at least, for another twelvemonth in the use of 
the rifle, have brought up their cavalry from the desert, 
and have fortified the road to Pekin before they presumed 
to defy the European Powers. Their soldiers fight fairly 
well, but their fire has not the murderous effect of the 
fire of the Boers, and when beaten they fall into confusion, 
which is probably increased by their inherent fear of the 
unknownand half-magical resources of the white men. Like 
Frenchmen, too, Chinamen are much better soldiers after a 
first success. Success in the relief is not even yet absolutely 
certain, because it is possible that the best Chinese troops, 
those which drove back Admiral Seymour, are encamped 
close to the city, and that the “ Boxers” will make one 
desperate effort to defend the capital; but it is more 
probable that resistance will be feeble, and that the 
Empress having fled to Segan, the army of relief will 
reach Pekin and relieve what is left of the Legations. 
They may have perished, the beaten troops venting their 
rage in a last and successful assault; but the evidence 
suggests that the Chinese Government retains its full 
authority, and may still be indisposed to make all com- 
promise impossible. In any case, and whether the Lega- 
tions escape or not, if the relieving force reaches Pekin, 
what is next to be done? 


It is assumed on all sides, and, with obvious reserves, in 
all countries, that the objects of the Allies must be to 
secure the condign punishment of the authors of the insult 
to Europe, to set up an endurable government capable, says 
the German Emperor, of giving “written guarantees,” 
and then to leave everything very much as at present. 
That is undoubtedly the wisest policy if it is attainable, 
for it will postpone all the permanent and greater ques- 
tions ; but, then, how is it to be attained ?_ The supreme 
author of the whole atrocity, the Empress-Regent, is 
probably beyond our reach in any case, for Russia and 
France are believed to object to hold her personally 
responsible—‘ Mon role,” once said Francis of Austria, “est 
d’étre royaliste ”—and even if those two Powers give way, 
both she and her superior agents are probably beyond pur- 
suit. The magnitude of a crime is no proof that it will be 
punished, and the murderers of the Ministers of Europe 
may escape like the murderers of the Armenians. Their 
punishment may be impracticable, and to punish inferiors 
or the common people while sparing the higher criminals 
would neither be just nor effective. The ManchuCourt, like 
Li Hung Chang, thinks all but great men “ of no import- 
ance.” Wecould, perhaps, after Lord Elgin’s precedent, by 
running a most dangerous risk, plunder and burn the Im- 
perial Palace, a city in itself ; but beyond reducing a million 
of people to an extremity of distress for the means of sub- 
sistence, what would be the result of that ? Simply 
nothing at all, except to deepen the inner conviction of 
every Chinaman that the people of Europe are dangerous 
barbarians. The destruction of Pekin would bring us no 
nearer to the desired end, the more reasonable government 
of China. Yet we cannot retire doing nothing, and with 
nothing secured, for if we do life in China will be impos- 
sible for white men, and a most deadly, if not fatal, prece- 
dent will be established of which every Asiatic Prince will 
be eager to avail himself. The Government of China has 
fired on the Embassies of Europe, and if Ambassadors are 
ever to be respected again it must suffer for that firing. 
Then it is suggested that the feeble Emperor Kwangsu, 
who will never, his Ambassador states in a despatch 
published in the Blue-book, have any children, may be 
acknowledged as the only legal Sovereign, and enabled 
through some strong Vizier to govern on ‘ Reformed” 
principles. That would be an excellent device if it did 
not involve certain difficulties, such as the catching of the 
Emperor, whom the Empress will have withdrawn or 
killed, the discovery of a Vizier who is at once a strong 
man and a friend of Europeans, and the maintenance of 
a throne sure to be hated of the people either by a com- 
bined army contributed by jarring States or by a new 


as the old one. We had drilled and petted the 
for a century before they sprang at our throats, nee 
it is proposed that, failing all attempts to contra] ly, 
central authority, we should protect and Support - 
Viceroys, who are assumed to be ready to desert 
throne, and set up kingdoms as the Viceroys of Delhi dit 
That also might do if we can do it, which, in View o 
Chinese characteristics, is more than doubtful; but the 
that is partition under anothername. All Europe yill - 
support the same Viceroys, nor can any State guarantee, 
Viceroy without subjecting him to some sort of porn 
That would be, as Macaulay pointed out, to arm the har. 
barian with the irresistible strength of civilisation, 
Of course, if the Empress-Regent does not fly, and « 
be coerced by the threat of deposition, some sort of mi 
may be patched up, though Ambassadors in Pekin ii) 
have in future to lead strange lives ; but in the wa even 
of that rather shameful arrangement there will be two 
immense difficulties,—the determination of Russia not 
to abandon Manchuria, which is her necessity, and the 
reluctance of the German Emperor to retire empty. 
handed. Still, an arrangement would be possible uudo 
which the Ambassadors would live in a fortified quarter 
of their own, and possess rights of direct audience, instead 
of dealing with the slippery and powerless Tsungli-Yamep . 
but in the infinitely more probable event of the retreat oj 
the Empress, with the Emperor among her baggage, what 
is tobe done? We cannot make an Emperor by decree 
nor would the Powers agree upon the Emperor to be 
made. We strongly suspect that the Powers, in the 
absence of any other means of compulsion, will be tempted 
to use the one which lies ready to their hands, that is, 
to collect all import duties, and after paying the bond. 
holders, to pay over or retain the balance as the Chinrge 
Government may behave itself. That device would 
be a singular innovation in international law, lut 
it would be effective, and as European control of the 
Customs is already established it would be fairly practic. 
able. Moreover, it would place in the hands of Europe 
that permanent rein upon the Chinese Government which 
would make the remonstrances of civilisation something 
more than words. We could not approve the plan, for 
we dislike internal interference in any State unless accow- 
panied and justified by wise government ; but it woull 
restrict the action of Europe to the coast, and, as it could 
be carried out by sea-power, would not involve the per- 
manent garrisoning of the interior. All, however, depends 
upon the events of the next few days, upon, that is, the 
entrance of the Allied trvops, the fate of the Ambassadors, 
the character of the resistance encountered, and the fleeing 
or remaining of the Empress-Regent. When those points 
are cleared up, it will be possible to think without all 
thought being arrested im limine by doubt as to the facts, 
At present all the statesmen and journalists of Europe 
are in the position of philosophers who raise subtle dis- 
cussions upon data chiefly imagined by themselves. 





THE NEW KING OF ITALY. 


HE surprise which we hinted last week might be in 

store for Italy has come quicker than even her 
friends ventured to anticipate. A curious concurrence of 
testimonies compels us to believe that the quiet, reserved 
little man, whom his father’s Court undervalued, as the 
Court of Prussia once undervalued the flute-playing 
Prince afterwards to be Frederick the Great, has in him 
the metal of which genuine Kings are made. How it 
happened that the Prince of Naples was so little known 
it is difficult to understand, but the same thing has been 
recorded pretty often of the heirs to thrones. Courtiers 
are not good judges of men; the tendency to expect that 
a Prince, if really capable, shall be a paladin in externals, 
an impressive man like the late Emperor Frederick when 
he was in health, is nearly incurable, and the Prince 
himself may have deliberately stood aside. Many 
reasons, good and bad, concur to make the heir to 4 
throne feel safest and most dignified while in shadow, 
and this Prince is said to have broken out of it only 
twice,—once when he insisted on choosing as his wife one 
of the “strong race,” as he himself calls it, of the old 
Prince-Bishops of Montenegro, a race which may have a 
future but at present has but a minute realm and no money, 





Chinese army, which may prove three times as dangerous 


and once when he showed his disapproval of the African 
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~ oy of Signor Crispi. At all events, he was unknown 
‘| his father’s unlooked-for death, when suddenly, as it 
. in a day, all Italy recognised with tumultuous delight 
pons man of discerning mind, with an unbending will, 
oe ihe courage of a race of daring soldiers had ascended 
rs throne. His very first proclamation had a ring in it 
which suggested his great grandfather, Carlo Alberto, 
who said on his death-bed “ At least I have not died as 
Kings die” ; and his first speech to his Parliament com- 
letely carried away not only the Senators and Deputies, 
bat the Ambassadors and nobles who were watching, 
with well-concealed weariness, what they expected to be 
a formally splendid scene. It was a splendid scene, but 
it was also an unusual one. Standing in front of a bril- 
liant concourse of Princes, Ambassadors, great nobles, 
and Ministers, the King read out his speech, and with the 
first sentences the Italians, “ quick at the uptake ” as the 
French, recognised that the aged Premier, Signor Sarocco, 
had never written that, that the new King was reading 
his own thoughts and making his own promises. “Sacred 
was the word of the magnanimous Carlo Alberto, who 
granted liberty, sacred that of my great ancestor who 
accomplished the union of Italy, sacred also the word of 
my august father, who in every act of his life showed 
himself worthy heir of the virtues of ‘ Padre della Patria.’ 
Splendour and grace was lent to the work of my father 
by my august and venerated mother, who planted in my 
heart and imprinted on my mind feelings of princely and 
Italian duty. Even thus to my work will be joined that 
of my august Consort, who, born of a strong race, will dedi- 
cate herself entirely to the country of heradoption...... 
May Monarchy and Parliament go hand in hand...... 
Unabashed and steadfast I ascend the throne, conscious of 
wy rights and of my duties as a King. Let Italy have 
faith in me as I have faith in the destinies of our country, 
and no human force shall destroy that which with such 
self-sacrifice our fathers builded. It is necessary to keep 
watch and to employ every living force to guard intact 
the great conquests of unity and of liberty. The serenest 
trust in our liberal charter will never fail me, and I shall 
not be wanting either in strong initiative or in energy of 
action in vigorously defending our glorious institutions, 
precious heritage from our great dead. Brought up in 
the love of religion and of the Fatherland, I take God to 
witness of my promise that from this day forward 
I offer my heart, my mind, my life, to the grandeur 
of our land.” As each sentence of that ringing manifesto 
came forth, the enthusiasm of the audience rose higher 
and higher till the King was almost inaudible, sounds of 
weeping were heard on all sides, and as the assemblage 
dispersed the general feeling was expressed in the 
sentence of a popular Deputy,—“ The master has come.” 
Italy by her representative men acknowledged and 
welcomed the presence of a King. 


The Italians are now Southerners in temperament, 
whatever they were in the Roman time; and too much 
stress must not be laid on any scene, however encouraging 
or-impressive; but two facts of importance come out, we 
think, from the events of the last few days. The new 
King of Italy is as competent as any of his forefathers, 
and the Italian people would be delighted if he proved a 
teal King who could not only lead but control them. 
The first fact is of high importance. The grand group of 
statesmen who made United Italy has passed away, 
their successors, with the possible exception of Baron 
Sonnino, are not their equals, and the kingdom needs a 
strong and irremovable man as pivot for its government. 
The “groups” tend in their endless combinings, shiftings, 
and recombinings to make steady government impossible. 
If Victor Emanuel III. can act as he writes—and 
those who have come in contact with him say that 
he can—he will give to successive Administrations 
what they most require, the tone of men who know 
their own minds, and mean to carry their purposes 
steadily out. Most of the recent Ministers have wished 
to do their duty and make Italy at once orderly, solvent, 
and contented, but they have lacked the qualities of 
persistence and inflexible adherence to law which make 
tnodern Governments strong. We all forget how steadily 
in modern States the governing machine goes on, crushing 
resistauce far more completely than the spasmodic energy 
of any despot, till the very idea of insurrection, indeed 
the very word, dies finally away. In England, Germany, 
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France there may occur a “riot,” or an “ émeute,” or a 
** manifestation,” but insurrection is absent, even from 

the popular thought. A strong King in Italy, as wise as 
his best advisers, irremovable,. and. armed with that 
regard for the Royal wish which grows up in every 
Monarchy, might be the most efficient’ of Premiers, more 
especially as the Constitution was intended to leave him 
the active chief of the Executive. He cannot levy a 
new tax or send a Minister into exile; but he is the 
working head of the Army; he can select any man for 
Minister he chooses, and practically compel him to resign; 

he can dissolve or prorogue Parliament at his dis- 

cretion; he can personally insist that no criminal be 

pardoned; he can appeal directly in his own name 

to his people, and whenever order is menaced he 

can issue decrees which have the strength of law. He 

has, in fact, almost the powers of an American President, 

and he holds them for life. If he steadily insists that 

‘brigandage shall be put down, that the death penalty 

shall be restored, that robbery of the State by its civil 

servants shall be accounted treason, and that all abuses 

such as now exist in municipal taxation shall be abolished, 

it is hard to see whence the resisting power is to come. 
The Ministry would be chosen with a view to these ends, 

the bureaucracy must obey, and the Army is always in 

the King’s hand. The only rival authority is Parliament, 

and with a popular King visibly capable of ruling 

Parliament would soon find itself bound to discretion by 

the will of its electors. The Italian Parliament is not 

trusted by the people as ours is, Italians still hesitating 

between its leadership and that of the house of Savoy, if 

only the house is competent to lead and will undertake 

that heavy work. All that wonderful scene in the Senate 

Hall meant, first of all, the delight of the people to find 

that the Monarchy was once more real, that they were once 

more in the hands of a King competent to lead, with ideas 

and convictions of his own. The work to be done is no 

doubt heavy, but if Victor Emanuel III. only possesses, in 

addition to his power of thought, his courage, and his 

decision, the power of choosing the competent for office, 

it is not impossible. In any case he starts well, with an 

amount of popular favour that must stir his very heart ; 

and if he is competent and as fortunate as most members 

of his house, it is clearly not from any popular dislike for 

the kingship that his difficulties will arise. The trend of 

the age is not against Kings, but fainéant Kings and 

figure-head Kings are now possible only in States where 

the people can not only rule themselves, but rule them- 

selves successfully. 





INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENTS. 


T is acommonplace that the British Government is 
not well served in the matter of intelligence, and, 
unlike many commonplaces, this one is true. We do not 
mean to suggest that the Government does not occasionally 
and on specitic points get very good intelligence, but that its 
system is not properly analysed, organised, and systematic- 
ally developed. There are great lacune in the present 
system, and, again, a great deal of the intelligence which 
has been collected is not available through want of a 
proper system. When we speak thus of the lack of a 
proper system of intelligence, we must not be supposed 
to fall into the error of decrying the present Army 
Intelligence Department. That Department within the 
limits assigned to it has been very well served for 
the last ten or twelve years, and at the present moment 
it is in extremely capable hands. During the present 
war, for example, we believe that the work done by Sir 
John Ardagh and the men under him has been most 
efficient; and if its record were, or rather could be, made 
public, we believe that it would be shown that from the 
beginning of the war till now the Department has done 
its work most efficiently. It has stood the severest of 
tests, and stood it admirably. But the Military Iutelli- 
gence Department is conceived on much too small a 
scale and covers too narrow a field. Though a fairly 
wide definition is given to “military intelligence,” the 


] organisation is not large enough, nor is enough money 


spent to enable it to cover the whole ground. The 
intelligence work done by the Admiralty is, again, within 
its own limits, very good. As far as the Navy is con- 





cerned the method of collecting and transmitting intelli- 
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gence is most efficient, and we believe that it would be 
very difficult indeed to find a naval Commander-in-Chief 
on any important station who was not as well supplied as 
he could possibly be with the intelligence required for his 
own special work. 
If, however, we go beyond the field of military and 
naval intelligence, we believe that it will be found 
that our Departments are not by any means well 
served, and in many cases are not really served at 
all, Politically and commercially, that is, we have no 
proper system of collecting, preserving, and, what is still 
more important, making available intelligence of import- 
ance. No doubt vast masses of intelligence of import- 
ance are daily received at the Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, the India Office, and the Home Office, but for the 
want of an efficient system of correlation and classification 
the greater part of it is lost. Unless, that is, the intelli- 
gence is of obvious importance, and, as it were, bears its 
value on its face, it is in great danger of being lost in 
those quagmires of tape-tied paper which necessarily 
accumulate in every public office. An item of real im- 
portance may be reported to the Foreign Office, for 
example, but neither the sender nor the receiver may 
perceive that it is of any very great value, and 
it is therefore left on one side. It is quite con- 
ceivable, however, that if a practised intelligence official 
could see it, and bring it into relation with one or 
two other scraps of news from other places, it would be 
at once admitted to be of the first importance. This need 
for the correlation of news of importance is indeed the 
essential factor in the whole problem. To make the best 
use of the intelligence obtained in various Departments of 
State there ought not to be four or five Intelligence 
Departments, but one Central Intelligence Department, in 
which information from all sources should be collected. 
This central office should be, as it were, the assistant of all 
the Departments of State. They should all be able to 
requisition it for information on any and every subject. 
They would supply it with the raw material of intelligence 
and receive back from it the finished article. They would 
send in black ore and take back bright steel. Of course a 
central office of this kind would have to be subdivided into 
sections. There would bea military section, a naval section, 
a commercial section, a political section, but these sections 
would not be in watertight compartments, but would 
intercommunicate freely. The whole office would be 
under a permanent Secretary, or Presideot, or Director, 
and working with and under him would be a Board 
composed out of the heads of the various sections. Some 
such organisation as that would control and direct the 
whole office. But it is obvious that to make the Central 
Intelligence Office efficient :t must not be isolated and out 
of touch with the great Departments. To secure this 
connection there ought in each Department to be a small 
section or room whose business it would be to forage, as 
it were, for the central office, to have access to all 
despatches and reports, and to pounce on anything new or 
important and to send it to the Central Intelligence Office. 
These small sections, composed at the most of a couple of 
clerks, in each public office would be nothing but trans- 
mitters to the Central Intelligence Office. hey would 
not use, but simply collect and pass on, items of intelligence. 
It would not be necessary for them, of course, to read 
everything themselves, as 1t would be the business of the 
chiet officials to send up to the Intelligence Room anything 
they thought would be useful. Something of this kind is, 
of course, done now, but in rather a haphazard and 
casual way. These transmitters of intelligence in each 
office should not be a class apart, but officials should 
be passed through the section, stopping there a year 
or two years at a time. But though the transmitters 
should not hold permanent posts, we think that chief 
men in the central office should not be moved about, 
but should, when once appointed, continue at the 
Sentral Intelligence Office till they retired. Only in this 
way would it be possible to obtaina body of meu with suffi- 
sient knowledge and experience to hold all the threads of 
intelligencs in their hands. At present the men in the 
Military Intelligence Department are only appointed for five 
years. The result is that they leave the office just when 
they have thoroughly learnt their business and “ know 
sll the ropes.” The reason for this arrangement is 


sible in intelligence work. Thus men are : 
through the Department and sent out to toot 
regiments and the staffs with the knowledge soamek a 
Queen Anne’s Street. No doubt there are many ad - 
tages in this system, and we certainly would not aban ‘ 
it altogether. Instead we would make the two or th . 
chief men in each section permanent, but we would = 
pass through each section a number of soldiers sail 
officials, and diplomats, who should go in for Hm 
two years, but admittedly rather to learn than to an - 
brunt of the work. Another point is, we think of 
importance. The permanent officials should not begin i 
the office and then work up, but should all be transferred 
to it by selection from other Departments. Men of not 
less than ten years’ service in the Civil Service, or Army 
or Navy should be, that is, appointed to the vacancies, an] 
thus there would be no danger of an Intelligence Oc 
caste being created who would be out of touch with 
and therefore loathed by, all the other offices, Ryery 
office and service would feel that it had got its foot 
in the Central Intelligence Office and therefore need not 
be jealous and suspicious thereof. Next, we think that 
the central office should from time to time despatch 
persons, not necessarily its members, to investigate parti. 
cular points on the spot. Lastly, the offica ought to le 
it be known that it was always ready to receive cop. 
fidential information from private persons at home, 
throughout the Empire, or abroad. It would, of course, 
get a terrible amount of rubbish poured out by busy. 
bodies, and also probably a good deal of false informatiog 
deliberately sent for the purpose of deceiving, but also 
every now and then it would get really useful pieces of 
information from odd corners. 

Very likely it will be said that the creation of the 
elaborate structure we propose would be of no avail, that 
no one would make use of its miscellaneous stores, and 
that except for the naval and military sections the work 
would soon become wholly perfunctory. We do not think 
so, and chiefly because it is really impossible to say 
where military intelligence ends and civil begins, While 
a war is going on all sorts of things that seem to have 
no military element in them whatever turn out of real 
military importance. In truth, when we were at war the 
whole Central Intelligence Office would become merged 
in the military section, and every source of information 
would be laid under contribution with the single object 
of helping our armies in the field. Again, it may 
be said that on all non-military subjects we get 
plenty of information already from the newspapers, aud 
that it would be useless to treasure and classify commer- 
cial or political items of knowledge. We cannot agree. 
We believe that the want of sound intelligence available 
at a moment’s notice in the best form is often a cause of 
administrative inefficiency in this country. What is 
generally done at present when information is wanted in 
a hurry is to “put on” some one to study the subject and 
to get together the information. Yet it may very well be 
that the information is really all at hand, though inac- 
cessible at the moment, and that if we had a Central 
Intelligence Office where information of all kinds likely to 
be required by Government was tabulated and arranged, 
it could be produced at a couple of hours’ notice. Depend 
upon it, we do not suffer from too much accurate and 
systematised knowledge in this country, and that a well- 
organised Central Intelligence Office would be of the 
greatest value to our rulers. 





MINISTERS’ RELATIONS AND GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


i Birmingham Daily Post of Tuesday contains an 

interview with Mr. Arthur Chamberlain dealing 
with our remarks in regard to his position as Chairman of 
Kynoch’s which affords a useful opportunity for discussing 
the general aspects of the question involved. Before, how- 
ever, we deal with these matters we must correct one or two 
rather important misconceptions of the spirit of our note 
which are made by Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, doubtless 
unconsciously, in his interview. To begin with, he talks 
as if we had been foolish enough to suggest that our 
remarks applied to all companies having any relations 
whatever with Government. “I doubt,” he says, “if there 





that it is thought wise to train as many officers as pos- 





is any large business in any large town that has not such 
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ns, and therefore to suggest that I am to go out of 
h’s is to suggest that I am to throw up my life’s 
e my brother has hecome a Cabinet Minister. 
ly I, but all my brothers who are also in 
business, are to go out and cease their employments for 
the same reason.” This 1s an absurd travesty of what 
we said, which was, in fact, that “it seems to us that it is 
ecting too much of Mr. Arthur Chamberlain to say 
le his brother is in the Cabinet he should 

-, from taking an active part in any company 
— large aan dealings with the Govern- 
ment.” That is, we expressly guarded ourselves from 
appearing to take the unreasonable line that Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain attributes to us. Our point, of course, 
was, though it could not be elaborated in a short para- 
graph, that when a company had such verylarge and special 
relations with Government as a company manufacturing 

cordite must have, it was better that the brother of a 

Cabinet Minister should not take an active share in its 

management. Yet on this Mr. Arthur Chamberlain founds 

the preposterous suggestion that we desire that “ when one 
member of a family goes into politicsall the rest of his family 
are to go out of business.” A more serious misrepresentation 
js made by Mr. Arthur Chamberlain in another part of the 
interview. “Then what do the Spectator think? Do they 
mean the Colonial Secretary cannot be trusted ? Do they be- 
lieve the Colonial Secretary when he says he has never used 
anyinfluence or taken any part whatever in the placing of 
any contracts, or don’t they believe him? If they do be- 
lieve him, why am I to go out of business? If they do not 
believe him, why do not they say so?” “ The fact is,” he 
goes on to say later in the interview, “ the attacks on the 
Colonial Secretary, of which this is the last, and a fair 
sample of all of them, only commenced when he took the 
line he did over Mr. Gladstone’s Irish proposals.” Here 
the innuendo is quite clear. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
evidently means to assert that we have joined in 
the attacks on his brother’s honour, and that we do 
not believe Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that he did not 
use his influence in the placing of any contracts. That 
allegation we repudiate with the utmost indignation. 
We have not only never believed, but have repeatedly held 
up to condemnation, the disgraceful attacks that have been 
wade upon Mr. Chamberlain’s honour. We believe his 
record as aman of honour, both in public and private 
life, to be absolutely untainted, as clear and unclouded 
as that of any statesman, not only of our day, but in 
the past, and we protest against Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
lain’s attempt—an attempt which we admit will be 
regarded by mest people as almost too childish and 
absurd to be taken seriously—to fasten upon us the 
foolish charge of joining in that “ hunt of obloquy ” with 
which Mr. Chamberlain has been so unfairly assailed. 
And this merely because we happen to take a view on 
@ public question with which he does not agree! We 
may be wrong, unpractical, and pedantic in our view, but 
at any rate the subject is one worth serious consideration, 
and we have not the slightest intention of allowing Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain to manoeuvre us into such a position 
that we cannot discuss the relation of the Government 
Lo private companies for fear of seeming to asperse the 
honour of the Colonial Secretary. In truth, Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain bimself admits the absurdity of his own 
suggestion, for he goes on to say that we want to“ hound ” 
Lord Lansdowne out of the War Office in order to put 
his brother there. If we believed the accusations against 
Mr. Chamberlain, as he interrogatively insinuates we do, 
Mr. Chamberlain would obviously be the very last man 
we should want to see at. the War Office. 

But perhaps it will be said that we are taking Mr. 
Arthur Chamberlain and his remarks somewhat too 
seriously and too much in earnest. There was not the 
slightest reason why he should have imported so much 
heat into the argument. The matter is not one for 
vituperation, but for calm discussion. We have never 
said or believed that Mr. Arthur Chamberlain obtained 
contracts for his company owing to political pressure, and 
we have stated our absolute confidence in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s declaration that he has never used his influence 
directly or indirectly to help Kynoch’s. We did not 
need his assurance as to this. The whole tenor of 
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his public career was, as far as we were concerned, 
quite a sufficient warrant. 


What we did suggest, how. 








ever, and what we shall continue to assert unless and 
until we are convinced to the contrary by the weight of 
argument, is that it is greatly to be desired that there shall 
be as little connection as possible between companies and 
firms regularly employed by or regularly taking Government 
contracts and members of the Cabinet. It is no answer 
to say that in a particular case no public disadvantage has 
resulted. In all such matters it is essential that there 
should not merely be nothing wrong, but no suspicion of 
anything wrong. Democracies, more than all other forms 
of government, are apt to have their minds clouded by 
suspicion, and such clouding is a great public evil. There 
is nothing which gives the demagogue a better foothold 
for his evil work than suspicion, and therefore it is desir- 
able to create an atmosphere in public life in which it 
shall be most difficult for suspicion to arise. In the 
matter of the Judges we all recognise the value of this 
insistence on what seems, if regarded superficially, a 
pedantic standard. No one could imagine that any 
of the Judges now on the Bench would lean on the 
side of a company in which he held shares, but 
unless we are greatly mistaken no Judge would try a 
commercial case in which there was the faintest possibility 
of any such suspicion. But though the ideal must be to 
banish the very shadow of suspicion, we admit that in a 
business nation like ours there are many difficulties in 
applying the principle. No oue would, of course, be so 
foolish as to suggest that the brothers of a man who had 
reached Cabinet rank must instantly retire from business 
for fear of compromising their kinsman. Again, it would 
be preposterous to expect a statesman to leave public 
life because he could not induce his brothers to 
cease directing companies which were in the habit of 
tendering for Government contracts. We make no such 
quixotic proposal as that. In amplification of what 
we said last week, we would point out that what 
we want is the creation of a vigorous and vigilant 
public opinion in regard to the whole question. To 
begin with, we think that when a man attains very 
high rank in the political world, his brothers or sons, 
if by chance they should happen to be connected with 
companies or firms having large business relations with 
Government, should be expected by public vupinion 
as far as possible to efface themselves on that side 
of their business, and not to take an active part 
in obtaining Government contracts. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a chairman of a company wight very well 
say to his directors : * As long as my brother is in office it 
will be expected of me that I stand aside in all matters 
where Government work is concerned, and I feel that [ 
should certainly do so. Other members of the board 
must therefore relieve me of this side of the work.’ 
That would bea way of meeting the difficulty from one 
side. On the other hand, if and when chairmen and 
directors of companies with very near relatives in the 
Government would not consent to stand aside when 
Government contracts were involved, there might be an 
understanding in all the Departments of State that, as 
tar as possible, such companies should be avoided in case 
of Government work. They could not of course be 
absolutely boycotted, but short of that it might easily be 
made clear that the Department was anxious to avoid 
employing companies in which it would come into active 
relations with a near relative otf a member of the 
Cabinet. The result of this etiquette would soon be 
that companies largely concerned with Government work 
would take care not to bring on to their boards men with 
brothers and fathers already of Cabinet rank, while if 
by chance the near relative of an existing chairman became 
a Cabinet Minister they would provide that the Govern- 
ment work should not be in his hands. No doubt the 
prevalence of a business and official etiquette of this kind 
might sometimes impose a certain disability of a 
not very important kind on the relations of men 
of Cabinet rank, but we do not think that the nation 
need feel greatly troubled. Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, we 
notice, talks about the Spectator being “ willing that 
I should sacrifice my position and my fortune,” but 
we do not think that the circumstances are quite as 
tragic as that. The number of people who would find 
themselves in Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s position would 
be very few, and even in those cases the sacrifice of 
fortune would be but slight. In truth, the only result of 
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the establishment of the etiquette we advocate would 
be that men belonging to political families or families 
containing a prominent statesman would naturally tend 
to gravitate, when in business, to companies and firms 
which did not make their profits out of Government 
contracts. That would, as a rule, be the extent of the 
hardship. But even if there were substantial pecuniary 
injury in a few individual cases, we do not think that the 
public need mind. It would be infinitely better in the 
national interests to injure one or two promising com- 
mercial careers than not to do everything possible to pre- 
vent the slightest growth of suspicion in regard to the 
public administration. To put a concrete case, we should 
view with complete equanimity Mr. Arthur Chamberlain 
asking his Board to appoint a vice-chairman to deal 
with all Government contract work while the present 
Cabinet was in office, and to give that vice-chairman 
a portion of his salary. Again, we should remain “ un- 
moved in mind” if we heard that some company 
engaged in manufacturing artillery had told the son 
of a Cabinet Minister that they would have liked to put 
him on their Board, but that they thought it “ better not ” 
as long as his father was in the Cabinet. Wedo not think 
that this is really a cruel and heartless view, or that we 
find it possible to hold it only because we are not capable 
of being touched by the pathos of things commercial. On 
the contrary, we believe the mass of Englishmen would be 
equally willing to interfere with the freedom of a few 
chairmen and directors in order to clear the air of any 
Suspicion of a suspicion. What we have said before we 
repeat again. We do not for a moment suppose that 
Kynoch’s was ever in any way corruptly favoured by 
the Government, but we do think it most desirable that 
no sort of handle should be given for charges of 
favouritism. In order that this may be so, certain sacri- 
fices: may no doubt be occasionally required from the 
nearest relations of our statesmen, but we cannot admit 
that these sacrifices are at all too great to be asked for by 
the public. Unless the State has a right to ask for such 
sacrifices, we do not understand the meaning of patriotism. 


We may say in conclusion that the Kynoch incident is 
not one of any very great moment per se. There is nothing 
behind it, no dark mystery or undiscovered circumstance, 
and it is outrageous to use it, as it has been used, as a 
bludgeon with which to belabour the Colonial Secretary. 
Nothing, however, could better illustrate our point as to 
the inconvenience and injury to public interests that arises 
when near relatives of a leading member of the Cabinet 
are engaged in securing Government contracts. We are 
quite sure that no privilege was obtained for Kynoch’s by 
undue influence, and if the person who had been actively 
directing Kynoch’s had not been Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
the allegations in regard to the distribution of the cordite 
contracts would doubtless have attracted no attention. As 
it was, however, they have attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, and it is very difficult to persuade the man in the street 
that a point was not stretched in Kynoch’s favour. The 
result is that the influence on public affairs of an able 
and honourable statesman is to some extent—not a great 
extent, we admit—injured. This is to be regretted, 
and we shall certainly do our best to create a public 
opinion which shall prevent similar inconveniences arising 
in the future. To be quite candid, we do not mind 
even if the near relations of Cabinet Ministers are 
somewhat inconvenienced by the growth of that public 
opinion. All that we care about is that the position of 
statesmen who are doing good public service shall not 
be liable to be impaired, in however small a degree. No 
doubt in this case the incident is a verv trivial one and 
the injury minute, but some day the injury may be real. 
The essential thing is, as we have said, to create a staté 
of public opinion which will make it extremely difficult 
and disagreeable for men in Mr. Arthur Chamberlain’s 
position to be active in securing Government: contracts. 
When once the principle is accepted, things will soon 
adjust themselves thereto, and without any substantial 
loss or injury to individuals. 





GOVERNMENTS AND FINANCIERS. 
: Chancellor of the Exchequer has been violently 
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propose to enter into the merits of the 
- note that Chancellors of the Exchequer who rd 
o get the best possible bargain for the nati y 
are never very popular in the money market, be 
the incident suggests some general considerations ut 
the relations between Governments and financiers he 
on the different light in which they are regarded and 
supposed to be regarded, in this country and os 
Continent. The universal belief abroad is ‘that the fina : 
cial measures of the several Governments are commonly 
taken in consultation with the great financiers, Wher 
money has to be raised, the Finance Minister applies . 
: a 0 
this or that well-known firm, with the result that the Con 
ditions of the loan are settled in part by reference to the 
interest of thelenders. The Minister does not act, perhaps 
with perfect openness in the matter. The particular ‘ 
tion is merely one liuk in a long chain of similar occasions 
in the past or in the future. The great financial houses 
have to be rewarded for previous services, or to be concilie 
ated in view of services to come. In England nothing of 
the sort goes on. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
wants to borrow money he knows of only two forms of 
the transaction. Either he fixes the interest he will 
give, and waits for lenders to come forward and take it. 
or he asks what interest they will offer, and waits to wea 
from whom he can borrow most cheaply. The Govern. 
ment is not supported by one group in the City or left 
without support by another. Everything is done in the full 
light of day, and, provided that the money wanted comes 
into the Treasury, it matters nothing from whom it comes, 
From the point of view of pure finance there is some. 
thing, perhaps, to be said for the foreign as against the 
English sy.tem. No doubt the advantages of the English 
plan are obvious. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
knows of but one market,—the cheapest. ll is fish that 
comes to his net; he does not inquire into the antecedents 
of any part of its contents. The one question he asks 
about a lender is,—Can I get the money more cheaply 
from anybody else? In the long run bargains conducted 
on this plan must be profitable to the borrowing Govern- 
ment. They get whatever advantage the market has to 
give them at the moment. They are not obliged to fore. 
go any part of it for the benefit of some actual or possible 
creditor. But even to this there is another side. We 
are accustomed in England to think of the Government 
as of a borrower always able to get money on the easiest 
possible terms. But this is not a necessary condition of 
public loans. Governments—even English Governments 
—have been in difficulties before now, and it is con- 
ceivable that they may be in difficulties again. It is 
when they are in difficulties that the benefit of the Conti- 
nental system is recognised. The market looks askance 
at their proposals. It thinks it can employ its money to 
better account, and before the Finance Minister can make 
it think differently he has to offer higher terms than he 
wished or intended. On the foreiga system this necessity 
is avoided, at least in part. When a Government wants 
to raise money it has financial friendships of long stand- 
ing, whether of interest or habit, and among these it looks 
for present service. Use and wont count for something 
even with financiers, and when a Government with which 
they have had dealings in the past comes to them for 
assistance they have a natural inclination to serve it. 
Not, indeed, that this assistance is the result of use and 
wont only. It is founded on the tradition of former 
transactions which were mutually profitable, and on the 
prospect of future transactions which will be equally 
profitable. The Government does not, it is true, get the 
help it seeks for nothing ; but on the other hand it does 
get it, and gets it somewhat cheaper than it could 
have been got without the aid of financial friends. Thus, 
if the nation has to pay a little more at one time it pays @ 
little less at another, and so in the long run is no poorer. 
On the English plan the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
takes all the chances of the market to his own share, 
without any attempt at averaging them. Sometimes, of 
course, he is in a better position than the foreign Finance 
Minister, because he has no financiers to conciliate. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, he is in a worse position, 
because he has no financiers ready to help him on the 
score of past or future favours. Where, it is asked, is 
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attacked in the City for the way in which the recent 
issue of Exchequer bills was offered. We do not 
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As to any purely financial advantage we will not speak. 


‘. oui i that, taking one transaction with 

ee 0 rich Minister atin money on no better 
ano n a French or German Minister. But the 
= ith which a particular loan is raised is not the 
ps voneideration involved. We have to take into 
pe ad the impression which the existence of these in- 
pane relations between the Government and the great 
fnancial houses makes upon the public. To get money 
cheaply is not the only end for which a Government 
cxists, and it may easily happen that to the attainment 
of this end the confidence and goodwill of its subjects 
have to be sacrificed. If so, the bargain will not be a 
ood one, no matter how low may be the interest paid or 
how convenient the conditions of repayment. There is 
nothing which rouses so many suspicions as any close 
relationship between Governments and financiers. The 
ublic imagination does not stop short at the actual or 
obable facts. It is not content with calculating what 
commission such and such a house was paid, or with 
censuring the Finance Minister for not making better 
terms. It wanders away into a region befitting rather 
the immortal author of “ Monte Christo” than any more 
sober personage. It fancies all manner of dark machina- 
tions between the Government and the financiers,— 
machinations in which the public interest is recklessly 
sacrificed to private gain. The Minister makes the loan 
easy for the financiers; the financiers, in return, put the 
Minister in the way of all the good things at their 
disposal. Every one who has so much as a finger 
in the business goes out of it a richer man, and nobody 
is the worse, because in the end the whole loss falls on the 
public, which is quite unconscious how its interests are 
being played with. Sometimes, perhaps, there is a frac- 
tion of truth in these stories; more often, it may be, there 
is not even that. But the presence or absence of truth is 
of no consequence. Every rumour that gets into circula- 
tion is eagerly believed, and is promptly accepted as a 
confirmation of all that have gone before and a foundation 
for all that are to come. The mystery attaching to large 
financial transactions, in the eyes of those who are un- 
familiar with them, is so profound that no fable, however 
improbable, fails to command instantand permanent belief. 
This is at the bottom of much of the Anti-Semitic passion 
that rages so fiercely in Continental countries. The 
Jews are largely represented in finance; in the popular 
belief, indeed, all financiers are either Jews or the creatures 
of Jews, People cannot lay their fingers on particular 
bargains in which the public interest has been sacrificed, but 
this very inability generates an atmosphere of universal 
suspicion, in which the microbes of the Anti-S-mitic 
agitation develop with extraordinary rapidity. This is 
the price which foreign Governments pay for arrange- 
ments in themselves, perhaps, natural and convenient. 
Aid when what this price really means comes to be 
weighed, Englishmen will not, we think, be sorry that 
they are not called upon to pay it. 


The more open, then, all public money transactions are, 
the better. This principle, however, need not prevent a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer from retaining complete free- 
dom of action as regards the placing of his loans. If he 
finds that anything like a ring or ‘ knock-out ” is being 
formed in the home money market in order to squeez» 
him, or if for any other reason he cannot get sufficiently 
good terms at home, he is quite right to call in the New 
World to redress the balance of the Old. 








ENGLISH CAREERS. 

IFTEEN or twenty years ago everybody who had sons 
was advising everybody else to avoid sending their boys 

into the professions. They were played out, said the experi- 
enced, and now only attracted those who were governed by a 
passed away tradition. Nobody could make anything in any 
profession. They were crowded up to the lips, and even if 
they were not they offered few advantages compared with 
“Lusiness,” or those irregular careers which a foolish pride 
bad induced those who knew the world imperfectly hitherto to 
avoid. Already, it was said, the cute Americans had discerned 
the signs of the times, and in New York all the best people 
Were entering commerce or acquiring shares in shops. Under 
this impression Peers sent their sons to the Stock Exchange, 








and everybody who, being anybody, wanted incomes for 
younger children sent them into “ business,” or, if they 
had a turn for mechanics, made them electrical engineers. 
There was a run upon the great “shops,” as engineers call 
their establishments, and scores of men with degrees found 
themselves working like artisans in the hope of obtaining 
ultimately they scarcely knew what great opening in life. 
We think we perceive signs of a strong reaction against this 
idea, and a reversion to the old belief that for the cultivated 
the older professions offer on the whole the largest chances. 
It was discovered that the whole world could not be employed 
in hanging electric bells, that contracts requiring an engineer's 
knowledge were not so many or so profitable as they had been 
supposed, that to make money in business you required capital, 
and, what was a curious surprise, that the City was by no means 
a desert with gold lying about, but a particularly crowded place 
in which only a few with rather peculiar powers could expect 
a great success. There was a revulsion towards the old pro- 
fessions, the Army, the Civil Service, the Bar, the Law, and even 
the Church, almost the only one of the irregular careers which 
retained its full attraction being journalism, always attractive 
because youth is no obstacle and capital at first not indispensable, 
We fancy second thoughts were best, and that for cultivated 
lads the old professions still offer the most attractive careers. 
The idea that every one is fit for “ business,” or will make an 
engineer, or can succeed in the Colonies, is to a great extent 
an illusion. It would be found, we believe, if statistics could 
be obtained, that the proportion who succeed in those careers 
is very much the proportion who succeed elsewhere,—that is to 
say, one-third fail utterly, and in one way or another “go 
under,” that is, die or disappear, or live their lives as spongers 
on their friends; one-third make an endurable livelihood; 
and one-third in different degrees succeed. The first set, to 
use the quasi-philosophical language of the day, are “ unsuited 
to their environment,” and get out of it, often with heart- 
breaking or soul-destroying wrenches; the second set lead 
very monotonous and unattractive lives ; and the third set 
make money, which they find a contenting diet or ashes in 
the mouth, very much according to temperament. They 
have, no doubt, the advantage that they may if circumstances 
are favourable become comparatively rich, but they seldom 
acquire wealth until its main gift, freedom, has become from 
age and settled habits undesirable, while they lose many 
things for which they have perhaps a definite taste. One, 
the most valuable, is what we may call intellectual life, asso-~ 
ciation with the thoughtful, keen interest in speculations which 
arenot concrete, the sense of using education for all it is worth. 
Nothing makes life so happy as a pleasant climate, and to those 
who do not take to it the intellectual climate of the City is not 
pleasant. It is apt to be a little stifling except when the air is 
cleared by a storm not without its dangers. Another disadvan- 
tage of the outside careers is the absence of the distinction 
among fellow-men which to a large proportion of mankind 
is the most attractive of all rewards. The professions are not 
so badly paid after the first years of weary waiting, and at 
the end the prizes to be obtained are very considerable. It is 
very difficult to obtain through commerce a career that will 
bring you to the very top, as success will in the Army, or at 
the Bar, or even in the Church, and careers in those profes- 
sions are still completely “open to talents.” No one is in the 
front rank so undoubtedly as Dr. Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or the Lord Chief Justice whose loss the Bar is 
just now lamenting, or Lord Roberts, and not one of the 
three owed anything to birth, or favouritism, or the command 
of capital. Lord Russell was an attorney in Belfast; Dr. 
Temple has often alluded to the struggles of his earlier days ; 
and Lord Roberts, though the son of an officer of merit, 
owed everything to his own exertions and capacity. 
No doubt they all to a _ certain extent have been 
helped by good fortune, that is, in fact, by opportunities 
of attracting the attention of ruling men, but then 
good fortune is an element in one career as much as in 
another. The existence of prizes so great. attracts the 
virile and the ambitious, and so makes these careers 
creditable, possibly helps to make them worthy. At 
least it is a curious fact that the one profession which is 
strictly intellectual, yet is wholly without rewards in 
distinction, that of the solicitors, is that which is most 
frequently suspected of unworthiness, and which does as a 
fact find it most difficult to clean the unworthy out. We 
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have always wondered why the solicitors. who have more 
influence on elections than any single class, bear their exclu- 
sions from all prizes and distinctions, but they have borne it 
for the seventy years of popular elections without an audible 
murmur. Wretched as the pecuniary position of the Church 
now is, it is still a grand road to distinction, especially for 
the earnest; and the Army is an even quicker one, and if we 
can foresee the future at all, will so remain, the first business 
of nations during the coming century being defence of their 
possessions. 

This question of careers has an importance beyond its 
influence on the efforts of the new generation, for it will 
ultimately decide the question, now so incessantly mooted, of 
the best kind of education. For twenty years past the dis- 
position to foster what is called “technical education,’ which 
means substantially, in all its grades, education directed to 
the accumulation of knowledge instead of the strengthen- 
ing of the mind and character, has been increasingly 
prevalent, but we suspect that it has nearly spent its 
force. The men of the old culture do best in the 
professions an ideal instance was Lord Bowen, who, 
beginning as a clergyman’s son without a spare sixpence, 
was at forty-seven a Lord Justice of Appeal—and it begins 
to be seen that a man can make a fortune in diamonds, 
like Mr. Rhodes, or a grand financial reputation, like Mr. 
Dawkins, even though he does know Greek. What teaching 
strengthens the mind most will doubtless be a subject of 
endless debate, but it will, we think, soon be acknowledged 
that such strengthening, aud not mere knowledge, should 
be the subject of education, The remarkable comparative 
success in life of the sons of the clergy, who are all, with the 
rarest exceptions, trained in the old learning, tells heavily on 
that side, as does, for those who know it, the recent history of 
the Navy. One would fancy a priori that the successful 


sailor would always be a sort of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, but the | 


successful Admiral of to-day is often a man with the old 
culture, and always a man of education. The advice to-day 
of the experienced to anxious fathers would, we think, be: 
“Get your boy’s mind well trained, develop his character as 
well as you can, and then, unless you have, from connections 
or accident, some very special opening, start him along one 
of the old routes. If he wants to deviate, let him do it for 
himself when he is a little more acquainted with the world.” 
If that is good counsel there is good hope that in the coming 
century the torch will not flicker much or go out altogether. 





THE DESECRATION OF SCENERY. 

HE thanks of all lovers of beautiful scenery—and every 
decent human being, pace Socrates and Dr. Johnson, 
should be included in such a category—are due to Mr. 
Richardson Evans for his letter in the Times of the lith 
inst., embodying a vigorous protest against outrages on the 
picturesque in Nature. Mr. Evans is the honorary secretary 
of the National Society for Checking the Abuses of Public 
Advertising. The very name of the Society suggests that it 
does not ask for impossibilities. Competitive commerce must, 
we fully admit, make use of the advertising art. What 
is protested against is the indiscriminate use of this art in 
every place and under all conditions which happen to strike 
the advertiser's fancy or to appeal to his eupidity. It is 
generally held that the love of fine scenery is a peculiarly 
modern trait; strange that we moderns should dare to 
injure and vulgarise Nature us the ancients never did. 
Had the modern commercial spirit run riot in ancient 
‘reece, the Acrocorinthus and the defile of Thermopylae 
would have been plastered over with hideous notices of 
Chian wine or the best Hymettus honey. The barbarians 
whom we look down upon never injure natural objects; on 
the contrary, they regard them generally as the shrine of 
some divine invisible Power. Would that the spirit which 
animates them were cultivated among civilised men. We 
have heard a story which is at least ben trovato, if not quite 
true, aud which illustrates the tendency to which we refer, 
though here the injury was to be inflicted on art rather than 
on Nature. There is a much-advertised product in the United 
States known as “ castoria,” apparently a medicine for children, 
wiio are said to “cry for” it. When the Bartholdi statue of 


for some time not forthcoming, and the Proprietor of «¢a,, 
toria,” it is alleged, offered to pay the entire expense of th 
pedestal provided be were permitted to decorate it with ahy 
° . re ° e 
advertisement of his medicine which should greet the Atlanti. 
voyager as he entered the splendid bay of New York. Hap “ 
this was too much even for Tammany, and the Liberty a 
is devoid of the flamboyant ornament suggested. ¥ 
The evil is spreading far and wide, and it must, if possible 
be stopped. “In the peaceful Swiss valley,” writes Mr. Eran, 
“some monstrous piece of trade puffery suddenly glares g : 
the wanderer.” Yes, indeed; noble boulders in the Gotthard 
Pass are defaced by chocolate advertisements, and the wij 
Devil's Bridge between Andermatt and Goeschenen has {op 
some years Leen disfigured by several advertisements, among 
them that of a popular Milan newspaper... In America there 
is not a harn which does not bear on its roof an imperious 
call to take a certain sarsaparilla, and the beautiful scenery 
of the Katskills, the Great Lakes, the valley of the Susque. 
hanna, is the prey of the advertisement fiend, who, curiously 
enough, appears to have a wider stretch of liberty allowed 
him than any other member of the community. The New York 
policeman pounces down on anybody who dares to set foot oy 
the sacred grass of Central Park, while the noble Palisades on 
the Hudson are (or certainly were not long ago) at the mercy of 
civilised savages. In England we are treading with zest the 
same path. Our advertising agents have annexed the 
green country, the hillside, the shady valley, and the seq. 
coast. By whatever railway line we leave London, we are 
reminded every few minutes that we are dirty and need soma 
body’s soap, or that we have a liver and need pills, or that we 
are thirsty and in a fit state to demand cocoa. “ Green fields 
of England!” apostrophised Clough in a poem which echoes 
in English hearts. Alas! the green fields of England haye 
been annexed to the London hoardings as advertisement 
agencies. In France, a singularly irritating pole surmounted 
by a tin banner “with a strange device” greets one every 
minute on the roads or fields parallel to the railway. It is 
usually a chocolate advertisement (how is it that the makers 
of chocolate and cocoa are so particularly given to this outrage 
on our feelings’), and it is varied at intervals by staring 
references to “Supréme Pernot” or “Amer Picon.” You 
cannot go to an English seaside resort of any size without 
the value of the pills, and the mustard, and the soap, and the 
starch, and the cocoa being forced on you. The cliffs, the 
beach, the hathing establishments, even the sails on the sea, 
are utilised as heralds of a commercialism run mad. 
But we are all of us saying this “all the time,” as the 
Americans say, while yet the evil increases and nothing is 
done. One of the disheartening features of modern life is the 
general condemnation of practices which still continue. That 
seems to indicate either widespread laziness, or a feeling of 
helplessness, or an absorption in ordinary daily tasks which 
leave no time for the fulfilment of social duties. Now the 
attempt to prevent the defiling of natural scenery is certainly 
a social duty, and the special virtue of the letter of Mr. Evans 
is that he does not merely repeat what everybody says, but 
that he suggests that we should do something. Perpetual 
lamentation without action is fatal; what is everybody's busi- 
ness becomes nobody's business. Two lines of action in refer- 
ence to this matter can be pursued. In the first place, greater 
power can be conferred on local representative bodies to pre- 
serve local scenery from the attack of the advertiser. It may 
be said that these bodies are largely chosen by those who 
advertise or who do not object to advertisements, and s0 the 
evil will not be met. But the same might be said of any 
reforming law ever passed. Law is educative, and the mere 
discussion of such a question in any district assembly would 
open eyes that are now dim or closed. Local administrative 
functions should surely include power to deal with obvious 
nuisances; and if it is not a nuisance to see the banke of a 
lake, a woodland scene, or a hillside plastered over with 
appeals to buy soap or pills, then the very word nuisance has 
no meaning, 
Bat Mr. Evans rightly goes to the individual and asks him 
to act as wellas talk. While we are getting local bodies to 
move, the country may be covered with boards and poles, and 
vested rights in them secured. Every tourist can do some 
thing. He can, as Mr. Evans suggests, visit B in preference 
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... and he can tell the landlord of his hotel or pension 
* tly why be exercises this preference. The landlord, 
pir J that obtrusive advertisements drive away custom, will 
pa sestit himself. The local grocer who discovers that the 
ie demands less of his wares and who learns the cause, will 
~ to think seriously of a problem that never struck him 
before, and he will perhaps refuse to buy of a house that, by 
its advertisements, helps to destroy his own trade. The 
townspeople or villagers will find less money passing into 
their hands during the holiday season, and they will ask and 
gon discover the reason why. The resolute action of com- 
saratively few tourists would soon impel social influences far 
and wide like the ever-increasing circles in a stream. In 
America the boycott of firms which carry advertising to 
extreme lengths has been suggested, and, we believe, practised. 
Whether it is possible or desirable here we do not say; but 
the suggestion made by Mr. Evans is both possible and 
sirable, and every tourist can take a useful hint from it. 

The Bible declares that “the Earth is the Lord’s,”’—not 
man’s, for him to do as he pleases with it. Man has the 
ysufruct, but in the highest sense he has not eminent 
domain. He is a trustee to whose charge this world 
of wonder and of beauty has heen temporarily committed, 
and he must answer for his stewardship. We have 
received from the Creator through our ancestors a vast and 
magnificent estate, and it is our duty to hand that estate to 
posterity at least unimpaired, and, if possible, improved. To 
convert beautiful spots (and there are few spots on the earth 
which are not really full of beauty, had dull man the vision 
to see it) into places of hideous desolation for the sake of a 
little money, is certainly not to improve our heritage. And 
asour great modern cities grow ever, as the poet says, “in 
blacker, incessanter line,’ it is the more incumbent on us to 
save with jealous care the attractive scenes of Nature made 
to heal and bless the weary soul of man. 


de 





THE ORNITHOLOGY OF TENNYSON. 
EADERS of Tennyson must have observed that the poet 
was an ardent bird-lover; but the completeness of his 
acquaintance with bird-life is recognised perhaps only by the 
few. In these days of “higher education” poets and writers 
have to beware of small inaccuracies,—neither poetic license 
nor imagination’s lofty flight will serve as a safeguard from 
the hawk-eyed modern critic who goes about seeking whom he 
may detect. To-day Wolfe would scarcely have ventured to 
introduce his 
“ Struggling moonbeam’s misty light ” 
in face of the fact that Mr. Nasmyth, with incisive scientific 
accuracy, informs us on the authority of that unimpeachable 
witness, the Nautical Almanac, that upon January 16th, 
1809, the moon was scarcely a day old and practically in- 
visible! It is easy toerr; perhaps after all Keats’s nightingale 
was only a humble sedge-warbler: most nightingales are. 
But in Tennyson’s ornithology no flaws can be detected. He 
reveals in a hundred delicate touches his knowledge of bird- 
life, his full acquaintance with all those points which Seebohm 
summarises in the preface to his “ History of British Birds ” :— 
“The habits of the bird during the breeding season, at the 
two periods of migration and in winter; its mode of flight 
and of progression on the ground, in the trees, or on the 
water; its song and its various call and alarm notes; its food 
and its mode of procuring it at different seasons of the year; 
its migrations, the dates of arrival and departure, the routes 
it chooses, and the winter quarters it selects; and above all, 
every particular respecting its breeding, when it begins to 
luild, how many broods it rears in the season, the place it 
selects in which to build its nest, the material it uses for the 
purpose, the number of eggs it lays, the variation in their 
colour, size, and shape,—all these particulars are the real 
Listory of a bird.” 

The poet falls into no common errors,—for him the swallow 
and the martin are distinct. Twice the situation in which 
the latter build their nests is referred to :— 

“Roof-haunting martins warm their eggs,” 


and— 


«The martin-haunted eaves.”’ 
This bird is very commonly mistaken for the swallow, which 
builds almost exclusively in the rafters of barns and out- 
houses, never under the eaves. 





The swallow, next to the nightingale the favourite bird of 
all the poets, has many references to his flight and his 
appearance as the harbinger of spring. 

“The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee ” 

records at once the insectivorous tastes of the bird, and the 
fact that it catches its prey when on the wing. Some doubt 
having been suggested as to whether the swallow does or does 
not catch bees, the practical evidence of Dixon (always an 
accurate observer) deserves consideration. Writing of the 
bee-eater he says: “ They were busy hawking for insects and 
mingling with swifts and swallows.” 

“The rm, tha is torn by the swallow, the sparrow speared by the 

shrike, 

And the whole little wood where I sit is & world of plunder 

and prey,” 

sings Maud’s disconsolate lover, defining with scientific 

accuracy no less than with alliterative charm, the feeding 

habits of the swallow and the cruelty of the butcher-bird. 

One smail fact impressed itself sufficiently upon the poet's 
mind to deserve repeated notice. 

“ As careful robins eye the delver’s toil” 
occurs twice in “Geraint and Enid,” first in describing the 
keen glance with which Geraint scanned his bride-elect in her 
faded silk, and secondly the still keener scrutiny of her face 
after his harsh words. The feeding habits of the robin are 
here expressed in one brief line. Any one who cares to watch 
one of these pretty little creatures perched near the gardener 
as he turns up the soil can testify to the bright-eyed watch- 
fulness, head on one side, with which he regards the digging 
operations, darting down upon his food the instant it appears. 

Possibly the robin was a favourite with the poet, for in 

“Locksley Hall” he is again alluded to :— 

“In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin’s breast, 
In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself another crest, 
In the spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished dove.” 

Here three separate notes are made of the renewal of plumage 

by birds in the spring,—the beautifying of the males during 

the breeding season, when the brilliancy of their colouring 
helps them to find favour in the eyes of their little mates. 

Another notable reference to change of plumage is made in 

“The Last Tournament” :— 

“ The ptarmigan that whitens ere his hour 
Woos his own end.” 

The protective colouring of both birds and eggs is a subject 
which increasingly occupies the attention of ornithologists 
and oologists. Upon their plumage depends the very exist- 
ence of many birds and the survival of their young in that 
race which is to the fittest. No better example of protective 
plumage could have been given than that of the ptarmigan. 
This bird, which in British latitudes is to be found chiefly in the 
Highlands and mountainous districts of the North, so closely 
resembles, when clethed in its summer plumage, the boulder- 
strewn hillsides which it frequents, that its detection is almost 
impossible. But with the approach of winter and the conse- 
quent covering of the hills with a mantle of snow, the ptarmigan 
changes his appearance. His sober hues are gradually re- 
placed by snowy plumage, and as a pure white bird he defies 
his enemies. But if this transformation (resembling a3 it 
does the adaptability to climatic changes of the Arctic hare 
and the ermine) takes place too early in the season before 
the ground is snow-covered, the ptarmigan becomes an easy 
prey to the sportsman. 

But what of the nightingale? How does Tennyson write 
of this bird to whom poets have sung in all ages? It isthe 
symbol used throughout the love passages in “ Harold.” 

“Mad for thy mate, passionate nightingale .. .” 

cries Edith as she waits her lord at sunset in the garden. 

When next they meet in that same garden Edith’s note is 

changed. No longer a song to the passionate nightingales— 

“Love will stay for a whole life long ”— 
but thoughts of : : 
“ Night as black as a raven’s feather.” 
She does not love the song-birds now :— 
“ They are but of spring, 
They fly the winter change—not so with us— 
No wings to come and go.” 

The metaphor continues, and so the happy birds pass from ths 

poem and the tragedy draws to its end. But references to 
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the bird whose song the poets have immortalised are not con- 
fined to “ Harold.” In “ Aylmer’s Field” occurs the lovely 
passage :— 
“ Hidden as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale.” 
An exquisite thought exquisitely expressed! It scarce needs 
comment. The bird of night, who sings divinely in the star- 
light, lays in her oak-leaf nest plain eggs of olive-brown or 
bluish-green, with no bold markings on the soft-hued shells. 
One last reference, to the bird’s apparent pleasure in her 
own sweet notes :— 
“ No nightingale delighteth to prolong 
Her low preamble all alone 
More than my. soul to hear her echo’d song 
Throb thro’ the ribbed stone.” 
One cannot but think that the poet must have seen these 
little combatants as he took his daily walk :— 
“ As the thistle shakes 
When three grey linnets wrangle for the seed.” 
And how vividly these brief descriptions conjure up a mental 
picture :— 
“ Round as the red eye of an eagle-owl,” 
and— 
“ Dove with the tender eye,” 
whilst the longer passage— 
“Nigh upon that hour 
When the lone hern forgets his melancholy, 
Lets down his other leg, and stretching, dreams 
Of goodly supper in the distant pool,” 
shows close acquaintance with the habits of the night-heron, 
its rousing to activity at the hour of sunset, and the nature of 
its food. Who has not felt what none but the poet could 
have so expressed— 
« drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song.” 

“The Blackbird” displays a fund of knowledge. The exact 
reproduction of the notes of birds on paper is almost impos- 
sible of accomplishment. Various ornithologists have vainly 
endeavoured to describe by curious combinations of letters 
the distinctive notes uttered by different birds. But the 
broad effect of the bird's note can be rendered with near 
approach to Nature, and in expressing these varied sounds 
the examples to be found in Tennyson are all true to life, 
brief, and forcible :— 

“From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves, 
The lark could searce get out his notes for joy 
3ut shook his song together as he near'd 
His happy home the ground. ‘To lett and right 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills, 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm, 
The red-cap whistled : and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as tho’ he were the bird of day.” 
Again, in “Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere” :— 
“ Sometimes the linnet piped his song, 
Sometimes the throstle whistled strong” ; 
and in other poems :— 
“ The sparrow’s chirrup on the roof.” 
“ And oft I heard the tender dove 
In firry woodlands making moan.” 
«The building rook ‘ill call from the windy tall elim tree 
And the tufted plover pipe, along the fallow lea.” 
“ A blot in Heaven, the Raven, flying high, 
Croaked.” 
“The swamp, where hums the dropping snipe.” 
* «The great plover’s human whistle.” 


These few examples by no means exhaust what might he 
selected from the poet’s works. Enough have been quoted, 
however, to prove him no less a great naturalist than a great 
poet. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A BATTLESHIP OF TO-DAY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r.—Last year it was my proud privilege to lay before the 
readers of the Spectator a few details upon the polity of a 
battleship, and from the amount of interest shown in that 
subject, it would seem acceptable to supplement it by a few 


ship herself. Complaints are often heard of the loss of 
| and ship-like appearance consequent upon’ the gain of 

| bative strength in these‘floating monsters, And it poe. 
denied that up till a few years ago in our own Nav eh. 
the present date among the cudrassés of France, the appear : 
| of the vessels made such a complaint well founded i 
| ships as the ‘ Hoche’ and ‘ Charlemagne,’ for instance ae 
which it may truly be said that all likeness to a shi . 
been removed. But in our own Navy there has beet a 
nessed of late years a decided return to the handsome conto 
of vessels built, not for war, but for the peaceful pursuits of 
the merchant service. And this has so far been attended 
by the happiest results. These mighty ships of the‘ Majestic? 
class, on board of one of which I am now writing, haye Won 
the unstinted praise of all connected with them. This means 
a great deal, for there are no more severe critics of the efforts 
of naval architects than naval officers, as would be naturally 
expected. In these ships the eye is arrested at once by their 
beautiful lines, and the absence of any appearance of top. 
heaviness so painfully evident in ships like the ‘ Thunderey) 
the ‘ Dreadnought,’ and the ‘ Admirals.’ Their spacious free. 
board, or height from the water-line to the edge of the Upper 
deck, catches a seaman’s eye at once, for a good freeboard 
means not only a fairly dry ship, but also plenty of fresh aip 
below, as well as a sense of security in heavy weather, [t 
is not, however, until their testing time comes, in a 
heavy gale of wind on the wide Atlantic, that their othe; 
virtues appear. Then one is never weary of wondering at 
their splendid stability and freedom from rolling, which make; 
them unique fighting platforms under the worst weather 
conditions. They steer perfectly, a range of over three and 
a half degrees on either side of their course being sufficient to 
bring down heavy censure upon the quartermaster. They 
have not Belleville boilers, and so enjoy almost complete 
immunity from breakdowns, maintaining their speed ina 
manner that is not approached by any other men-of-war 
afloat. In addition to great economy of coal usage they hare, 
for a ship of war, very large coal bunkerage. In fact, in this 
respect their qualifications are so high that there is danger of 
being disbelieved in giving the plain facts. On a coal con. 
sumption of 50 tons per day for all purposes a speed of 
eight knots per hour can be maintained for forty days 
Of course, with each extra knot of speed the coal con. 
sumption increases enormously, reaching a maximum of 
220 tons a day for a speed of fifteen knots with forced 
draught. It is necessary to italicise all purposes, for it 
must always .be remembered that there is quite a host 
of auxiliary engines always at work in these ships for 
the supply of electric light, ventilation, steering, distilling, 
&e. And this brings me to a most important detail 
of the economy of modern ships of war,—their utter depen. 
dence for efficient working upon modern inventions, all 
highly complicated, and liable to get out of order. As, for 
instance, the lighting. It is quite true that the work of the 
ship can be carried on without electrie light, but when one 
considers the bewildering ramifications of utterly dark 
passages in the howels of these huge ships, and remembers 
how accustomed the workers become to the flood of light given 
by a host of electric lamps, it needs no active exercise of the 
imagination to picture the condition of things when that 
great illumination is replaced by the feeble glimmer of 
candles. Truly they only punctuate the darkness, they do 
not dispel it, and work is carried on at great risk because of 
its necessary haste. Then there is the steering. Under 
ordinary circumstances one man stands ata baby wheel upon 
a lofty bridge, whence he has a view from }eam to beam of 
all that is going on, of the surrounding sea. At a 
touch of his hand the obedient monster of 150 horse: 
power, far down in the tiller-room aft, responds by 
exerting its great force upon the rudder, and the ship 
is handled with ridiculous ease. Use accustoms one to 
the marvel, and no wonder is ever evinced at the way in which 
one man can keep that giant of 15,000 tons so steady on her 
course. But of late we have had an object-lesson upon the 
difference there is between steering by hand without the 
intervention of machinery and steering with its aid. In the 
next water-tight compartment, forward of the tiller-room, 
there are four wheels, each 5 ft. in diameter, and of great 
strength of construction. Some distance in front of these 
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more details upon the mechanical side. First, then, as to the 
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rontal scale marked in degrees. Forward of ~~ % but 
about 2ft. to port of it, there is a compass, and how any 
m however buttressed by compensators, can keep its 
Tn the midst of such an immense assemblage of iron 
“ 2 furniture is almost miraculous. By the side of the 
af we isa voice-tube communicating with the pilot-bridge 
pl To each of the wheels four men are allotted, 
—— et A quartermaster watches, with eyes that 
never remove their gaze, the indicator, which, actuated 
from the pilot-bridge 300 ft. away, tells him how many 
degrees of helm are needed, and he immediately gives 
his orders accordingly. One man watches the compass, 
another attends the yoice-tube, listening intently for orders 
that may come in that way from the officer responsible for 
the handling of the ship. Two men also watch in the tiller- 
yoom for possible complications arising there. Total, twenty- 
one men for the purpose of steering the ship alone, or a crew 
equal to that of a sailing-ship of 2,000 tons, or the deck 
hands of a steamship of 6,000 tons. Yet this steering crew is 
only for one watch. Of course, this steering by hand is 
a last resource. The engines which move the rudder are in 
duplicate, and there are seven other stations from which they 
can be worked,—viz., one on the upper bridge, one in each of 
the conning-towers, one at each stecring-engine, and two 
others on different decks in the lower fore part of the ship. 
It is certainly true that some of these wheels actuate the same 
connection, so that one break may disable two, or even three, 
wheels; but even granting that, there still remains a con- 
siderable margin of chances against the possibility of ever 
being compelled to use the hand steering gear. Those 
awful weapons of war, the barbette guns, may also be 
handled by manual labour, but it is instructive to com- 
pare the swift ease with which they, their containing 
barbettes (each weighing complete 250 tons), their huge 
cartridges of cordite and 8501b. shells, are handled by 
hydraulic power, and the same processes carried out by 
hand, And so with all other serious operations, such as 
weighing anchor, hoisting steamboats, &c. The masses of 
weight to be dealt with are so great that the veriest novice 
may see at one glance that to be compelled to use hand labour 
for their manipulation in actual warfare would be equivalent 
to leaving the ship helpless, at the mercy of another ship of 
any enemy's not so situated. Yes, these ships are good, so 
good that it is a pity they are not better. In the opinion of 
those best qualified to know, they have still a great deal too 
much useless top-hamper,—nay, worse than useless, because 
in action its destruction by shell-fire and consequent mass of 
debris would not only mean the needless loss of many lives, 
but would pile up a mountain of obstacles in the way of the 
ship's efficient working. Also, the amount of unneces- 
sary woodwork with which these vessels are cumbered 
is very great, constituting a danger so serious that on 
going into action it would be imperative to put a tremen- 
dous strain upon the crew in tearing it from its positions 
and flinging it overboard. Upper works of course there must 
be, but they should be reduced to their simplest and most 
easily removable expression, and on no account should there 
be, as there now is, any battery that in action would be 
unworkable, and consequently only so much lumber in the 
way. Remembering the enormous cost of the flotilla of boats 
carried by these ships, three of them being steamers of high 
speed, it comes as somewhat of a shock to learn that upon 
going into action one of the first things necessary would be 
to launch them all overboard and let them go secured together 
80 that they might possibly be picked up again, although not 
easily by the ship to which they belonged. It is only another 
larid glimpse of the prospective horror of modern naval war- 
fare. There will be no means of escape in case of defeat and 
sinking, for nothing will be left to float. Finally, after all 
criticisms have been made it remains to be said that it is 
much to be regretted that we have not double the number 
of these splendid battleships furnished with boilers that can 
be relied upon as the present boilers can. Other ships of 
their stamp are being built, but with Belleville boilers, of which 
the best that can be said is that our most dangerous prospec- 
tive foe is using them exclusively also. But she, again, is rushing 
blindly upon certain disaster in the direction of accumulating 
enormous superstructures which are certain to he destroyed 
early in any engagement, and being destroyed will leave the 
ship a helpless wreck. We have shown our wisdom by reduc- 





ing these dreadfully disabling erections, and shall yet reduce 
them more. Why not goa step farther, and refuse longer to 
load our engineers with the horrible incubus of boilers that 
have not a single workable virtue but that of raising steam 
quickly, and have every vice that a vehicle for generating 
steam can possibly possess ?—I am, Sir, &e., F.T. BULLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
~~ 
THE SURRENDER OF MASON AND SLIDELL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—A man of Sir Edmund Monson’s position and character 
requires no corroboration. Still, as one who on this side of 
the Atlantic was as much “ behind the scenes” as Sir Edmund 
was on the other, I would like to endorse all that he says- 
I was private secretary to Lord Palmerston—then Prime 
Minister—and I remember very accurately the arrival of Mr. 
Seward’s despatch, which crossed the one from England to 
which Sir Edmund refers. There was no telegraph in those 
days. It had failed although it had been laid. The despatch 
from Mr. Seward, written before he had received any com- 
munication from this side, unmistakably conveyed that the 
United States Government was willing to surrender Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell if the British Cabinet were really in 
earnest in demanding it. Lord Palmerston had already 
taken steps to convince them of this earnestness by de- 
spatching the Guards to Canada at considerable risk and 
expense owing to the probability of the St. Lawrence 
River being blocked by ice before their arrival. To this 
unhesitating action of his, coupled with Lord Lyons’s 
admirable diplomacy and Mr. Seward’s strong views of the 
justice and policy of yielding, the peaceful termination of 
this dispute was solely due. The contents and date of 
arrival of Mr. Seward’s despatch were firmly fixed in my 
mind by an incident which, illustrative and personal, may 
perhaps amuse your readers. Lord Palmerston was suffering 
at the time from one of his very worst attacks of gout. 
Added to this, the serious illness of the Prince Consort, 
which, alas! terminated fatally, had greatly increased his 
anxieties, and correspondingly affected his health. No 
wonder, therefore, that the gout had so laid hold of him 
that he could not use either hands or feet. He could 
not even open a letter. When, as he was lying on 
the sofa, I read to him this despatch, I at once 
perceived two things:—(1) That it was a most crucial 
despatch and clearly indicated that there need be no war. 
(2) That Lord Palmerston was too drowsy from illness to take 
itin. What wasI todo? I was too young and too diffident 
to venture to tell him that he had not fully understood its 
import, and yet the matter was too serious for me simply to 
allow it to slide. So I put it aside and continued to read to 
him unimportant papers till I saw that he had recovered his 
usual alertness. I then took up the dormant document and 
read it over again to him as though it was the first reading. 
He never noticed my “ pious fraud,” but at once discovered 
the contents of the despatch and their “specific gravity.”— 
I am, Sir, &ce., EVELYN ASHLEY. 
Classiabawn, Sligo, Ireland. 





VOLUNTEER ARTILLERY AND WAR OFFICE 
METHODS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your issue of the 4th inst. contained two letters upon 
the Volunteers, and upon that of Mr. Joseph Brinkford you 
remark that the arming of the Volunteer Artillery with 
“antiquated toys” is a national disgrace. Probably most 
Volunteer officers of any experience could give many other 
instances of “ national disgrace,’ but the following may for 
the moment suffice. Each Volunteer position battery has 
upon what is called “ equipment charge” a certain amount of 
ammunition which is issued and kept, to be used only on 
mobilisation for service, while for the practice camps other 
ammunition is issued by the Ordnance Department. This 


arrangement is a sound one, as at any moment on 
mobilisation the batteries could at least be sure of 
having their waggons filled to commence with. This year 


the officer commanding a certain Volunteer brigade 


division was ordered to use his equipment ammunition for 
july 
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his practice camp. He did so, and since then (so far as 
shrapnel shell and time fuse are concerned) this has not been 
replaced, so that if to-day ordered to mobilise he would have 
at hand no shrapnel whatever for his guns. Whether the 
War Office would be able to supply it from elsewhere may be 
judged from what follows. Among this equipment ammunition, 
after allowing for a considerable amount of common shell for 
ranging purposes, was a large proportion of shrapnel, far 
more than had ever before been allowed. The commissioned 
officer and his officers were overjoyed, because, as most of 
your readers will be aware, this shell (notwithstanding the 
charms of lyddite) is still held to be the man-killing projectile, 
and with such much excellent practice could be carried out. 
The shrapnel shell is worked with a time fuse, and much 
practice is required by the rank-and-file before the necessary 
correctness and quickness of setting is obtained, and by the 
battery commanders in judging the correct length of fuse so 
as to obtain the best fire effect. The feelings of this com- 
manding officer may therefore be imagined when he was in- 
formed by the Ordnance Department that there was not in 
stock a sufficient quantity of time fuses to allow one for each 
shrapnel shell, and that therefore more than 50 per cent. of 
this shell would have to be fired with percussion fuses. 
He remonstrated, but was told that although telegrams had 
been sent to Woolwich and elsewhere no time fuses were in 
stock. This statement must, it is presumed, he accepted as 
correct, and (1) the conclusion is therefore forced upon us that 
while time fuses are absolutely necessary for the proper use 
of shrapnel, there are no such fuses left for this gun, with 
which many of the position batteries are now armed, and (2} 
it is a fair inference that as the War Ojifice has been obliged 
to resort to the equipment ammunition, little, if any, shrapnel 
is in stock for these guns. With regard to (1) a very few 
pounds would have supplied the small number of fuses re- 
quired to give really useful experience during the “special 
instruction” given this year, and of which so much has been 
said; and (2) what would be the position of these batteries if 
suddenly called into action? It may be urged by War Office 
apologists that as zt 7s intended so soon to issue new guns it 
is waste of money to continue making old ammunition. This, 
Sir, is not (I opine) an excuse which will commend itself to 
auany, and I venture to submit that in this thereis a “national 
scandal” of no small moment. I enclose my card.—I am, 
Sir, &., Esst QUAM VIDERI. 


[We should greatly like to know what is the official 
explanation of these facts. Very possibly there is a perfectly 
satisfactory reply, but on the face of it the statement sounds 
.ike one of the stories of Chinese military ineptitude described 
.n Lord Charles Beresford’s book.—Ep. Spectator.} 





THE LACK OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
31r,—I have not my letter here to refer to, but if it implied 
that the clergy as a body, and the Ritualists in particular. are 
indifferent to social problems, it is the last thing I should lay 
to their charge. Canon Gore complains that the laity are 
“ very slow to respond to any appeal to stand out for social 
righteousness.” I hold no briet for the laity; let them 
answer for themselves. One of them, a “ Broad Churchman,” 
has given a partial answer. He tell: the clergy. who are 
seeking in all sincerity to undo the work of the Reformation, 
that they are in a false position, and should either conform or 


resign. Mr. Beeching testifies to the extraordinary indiffer- |, 


ence of the average English layman to the fact that the 
clergy must live. Perhaps some laymen might reply with 
Talleyrand : “Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.”. The clergy are 
out of touch with us: they are not content to be ministers 
of the congregation : they arrogate to themselves special privi- 
ieges: they magnify their office. What they would not think 
ot claiming for themselves personally, they claim as vicars of 
Jesus Christ. They attribute a spiritual force tc forms and 
ceremonies. They are not always consistent theorists, for 
after all they are men and Englishmen. But gradually 
they have edged themselves into a position from whick it 
is hard to retreat. And they do not dream of retreat; they 
conceive themselves as defenders of a vitai position of the 


difficult to stomach or to reconcile with the facts 
And this we have on the testimony of our Lord. 
theology no doubt goes much further than this, 
tendency to enlarge its borders, and refine its ¢ 
but the central dogma is the root of all morality an 
religion. Those who have tried hardest to work on the ground 
of our common nature (all honour to them) know best how 

are the difficulties raised hy mutual ignorance and distrasties 
strong inherited and acquired prejudices, and their success jn 
combating these hindrances is the triumph of Christianity 
Once only was I tried, set down by the kindness of Canon 
Barnett between 8 and 9 p.m. at a boys’ club in Whitech 
and left to my own devices. I had “Uncle Remus” jn », 
pocket, and, I think, amused a small circle of hearers with re 
adventures of the Tar Baby. My principal feat was teaching 
them to play gobang with their draughts. They were very 
good, munching suppers of savoury bloater between thick 
slices of bread, and all went smoothly till a big rough boy 
came in and made himself a nuisance. He was not @ member 
but the door had been incautiously left open. The curate tho 
had conducted me, promising to return in an hour or go, had 
1 not turned up. and I fled. Ali attempts to fuse classeg must 
be honoured. The Salvation Army with all its noise ang 
vulgarity has its sphere; Iam glad there is a Church Army, 
but the Salvationists showed the way. Mr. Beeching accuses 
me of depreciating worship and magnifying philanthropy, It 
is true, I believe, that God is best served by serving man, and 
that without the love of man the love of God is impossible, anj 
for this faith I have good authority. I can understand the 
attitude of Mary at Bethany, but I do not forget at whos 
feet she sat. He forbade vain repetitions, and called such 
practices heathenish. Set and formal services have g 
tendency to hypocrisy or acting, and are surely less helpful 
to man, and therefore less pleasing to God, than healing the 
sick and comforting the troubled and the heavy-laden. Our 
Lord says much of private prayer, of public very liftle; he 
taught in public. I hope, with Mr. Beeching, that we are al] 
reading “ Pro Christo et Ecclesia,” a book, in spite of pan. 
doxes and unbalanced statements, of great spiritual insigh; 
and candour. I am charged with want of scholarship in 
applying with the author of this book our Lord's warning 
about the strait gate to spiritual pride. I imagine the gate 
with a low portal, and those who pass through must not only 
strip themselves of encumbrances, but bow their heads— 
Thanking my critics most heartily, I am, Sir, &c., 

E. D. Stowz. 
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THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL UNION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—I dc not wish to be drawn by Mr. Mallet into an 
irrelevant discussion of the Christian Social Union. My 
point was only this. It was urged by Mr. Stone that lay- 
men of the Churck are kept back from seeking Holy Orders 
by lack of zeal for the cause of social righteousness on the 
part of the clergy. I said that, on the contrary, experience 
seems to show that the laity are unwilling to respond to 
a lead when the clergy give it, and that therefore Mr. Stone's 
argument does not hold. As to the Christian Social Union, 
however, I will say just this. One sufficient reason why it 
is maintained as a Society of Churchmen is because it exists 
to stimulate the conscience of the Church, and I believe 
that without its religious Church basis it would have utterly 
failed to do as much as it has done.—TI am, Sir, &c., 
Westminster Abbey. CHARLES GORE, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Mr. Mallet (Spectator, August 11th) is mistaken in 
supposing that there ever was a “Society of Christian 
Socialists” eo nomine. There was a “Society for Promoting 
Working Men's Associations” consisting of a “Council of 
Promoters” and of a “Central Board.” The functions of the 
Council were, amongst others, ‘to diffuse the principles of 
co-operation, as the practical application of Christianity to 
the purposes of trade and’ industry.” The Council published 
“Tracts on Christian Socialism” and “Tracts by Christian 
Socialists,” and amongst other lectures one on “Christian 
Socialism and its Opponents.” The first tract, by Mr. 
Maurice (reprinted by the Christian Social Union), began 





Christian faith. The vital position, the one essential dogma 
(I quote Mr. Beeching), is the Universal Fatherhood of God, 





by asserting the belief that “ Christianity is the only founda. 
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ocialism,” and that “a true Socialism is the neces. 
of a sound Christianity.” The promoters included 
from time to time, no doubt, not only members of different 
wligious bodies, but at least one who specifically belonged to 
end But there were also promoters who never called them- 
elves “Christian Socialists.’ As respects the ‘ Christian 
Social Union,” I too regret that it professes to be confined 
io members of the Church of England, and (as the chair- 
man of the London branch is aware) that its Committee 
does not include members of other religious bodies. But 
the name of the Bishop of Durham as its President is a 
cuarantee that it cannot be governed in any sectarian spirit, 
and, aga matter of fact, not only members of other religious 
hodies, but those who do not belong to any, have been invited 
to address its meetings on social subjects, and have so 
addressed them, whilst its leading clerical members, Canon 
Seott Holland, Canon Gore, Mr. Percy Dearmer, and others, 
are found frequently working in social matters with Christians 
of other denominations and non-Christians. Indirectly, thus 
the Union may be said to reach already to the breadth of its 
J. M. Lupiow. 


tion of § 
gary result 


name,—I am, Sir, Ke., 





COPYRIGHT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr.—In the interesting article headed “ Walter v. Lane” in 
the Spectator of August 11th you welcome the decision of the 
House of Lords as making it unnecessary to amend the law. 
To me it seems that decision has but served to call attention 
to a defect in the law,—namely, its disregard for the rights of 
the publie speaker. The object of copyright is the protection 
of the author. A speaker would appear to be as much the 
author of his speech as a writer of his writings. The law 
should secure to every man proprietorship in the work of his 
brain. Common-sense seems to suggest that the delivery of 
a speech in public is but a form of publication. It is not 
clear to me that newspapers have any moral right to print a 
verbatim report of a speech at all, unless with the speaker's 
consent. But if such a privilege be accorded them it is only 
reasonable that with the publication in the newspaper the 
reporter's right should end. True, the proprietors of the 
paper are at some expense to secure the report, and it 
is for them to decide whether the value of the speech 
as an item of news will repay them for their outlay. No 
doubt Mr. Lane should not be allowed to borrow from 
the Times, but neither should the Times enjoy the 
right to republish Lord Rosebery’s speeches. The author 
alone should have the right to publish, or forbid the publica- 
tion, of the products of his own brain. It may be very good 
law that oral utterance by an author is to be held as equivalent 
to making a present of his work to tle public; I believe if a 
lecturer wishes to secure copyright he must giv» forty-eight 
hours’ notice to two Justices of the Peace before delivery of 
his lecture; but surely this cumbersome regulation should be 
done away with. When Milton dictates “ Paradise Lost” to 
his daughter, I take it that his proprietorship rests on a 
higher ground than the fact that the clerk who recorded his 
“oral utterance” was in his own employ. In conclusion, I 
would respectfully suggest that a brief Bill should be intro- 
duced into Parliament to secure that any newspaper, as an 
item of news, may give a brief account of a speech; that as 
this brief account is composed by the reporter it shall be the 
property of the paper which employs him; that no person 
shall have the right to reproduce verbatim a speech which is 
the work of another man’s brain, unless with the speaker's 
consent ; and that such consent, if given, shall be held, unless 
otherwise stipulated, to extend only to the publication of the 
speech in the next day’s paper as an item of news—I am, 
Sir, &e., OsWALD ST. CLAIR. 


Eastbourne. 





THE WAR DEBATE. 
(To THE EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Mr. Shelton (Spectator, August 11th) advances certain 
statements in the form of questions, and says that if they “ are 
incorrect a great part of the case of the Pro-Boers as usually 
stated falls to the ground.” In your editorial note you say 
that his very “ingenious interrogatory pleadings,” as you call 
them, in no way represent the true course of the negotiations ; 
but perhaps you may think it worth while to make “ further 
answer” as follows :— 





(1) Was not the demand of Sir Alfred Milner at the Bloemfon- 
tein Conference a seven years’ retrospective franchise and a 
Joint Commission to inquire into the working of the 
Franchise Law ? 


Answer. No. At the Bloemfontein Conference Sir Alfred Milner 
wished primarily to direct attention to the franchise, 
because agreement on that would render the raising of 
many other questions unnecessary (C 9,404, No. 1, para- 
graph 11). Inthis regard he put forward a particular pro- 
posal as an outline and basis for discussion (C 9,521, 
No. 51, p. 60). That proposal was for a five years’ retro- 
spective franchise (C 9,404, No 1, paragraph 20). He did 
not there demand a Joint Commission to inquire into the 
working of the existing or any proposed Franchise Law. — 


(2) Was not this demand 
Chamberlain ? 


Answer. The demand subsequently pressed by Mr. Chamber- 
Jain was for an adequate reform of the Franchise Law. On 
June 30th he telegraphed that no franchise reform would 
be accepted which did not give the Outlanders some 
genuine representation in the First Volksraad at once 
(C 9,415, 20a). About July 19th the Volksraad passed a 
law purporting to grant a seven years’ retrospective 
franchise. This measure, however, was involved with 
complicated details, and questions of a technical nature, 
rendering its practical operation doubtful. The proposal 
for a Joint Commission of Inquiry was made by Mr. 
Chamberlain on July 27th, and it had reference to this 
new Franchise Law (C 9,518, No. 9, at p. 11). 


subsequently pressed by Mr. 


(3) Was not this demand granted previous to the despatch of 
the fifty thousand men from England, the Franchise Law 
being passed and the Joint Commission accepted ? 

Answer. Such proposed Commission of Inquiry was never 
accepted by the Transvaal Government, but in lieu thereof 
they offered (August 19th-2ist) to recommend to the 
Volksraad a five years’ retrospective franchise, condi- 
tionally, however, on the consent of H.M. Government to 
certain collateral stipulations (C 9,521, No. 36). Mean- 
while, H.M. Government had arrived at the conclusion 
that the Franchise Law which had been passed was insuffi- 
cient to secure the immediate and substantial representa- 
tion they had always had in view (C 9,521, No. 52). 


(4) Is not, therefore, the immediate cause of war that President 
Kruger would not grant unconditionally a five years’ 
franchise which he offered conditionally and without pre- 
vious demand from our Government ? 

Answer. The five years’ term for a retrospective franchise was 
a3 had been proposed by Sir Alfred Milner at Bloemfontein 
(C 9,521, No. 36), and was not offered by President Kruger 
without previous suggestion from our Government. 


Mr. Chamberlain did not demand that President Kruger 
should grant this five years’ franchise unconditionally. He 
replied to the conditional offer by stating how far he was 
willing to go towards meeting the collateral stipulations 
attached to the offer (C 9,521, No. 48). He considered that 
he had accepted at least “nine-tenths” of the whole (Debate 
in House of Commons, October 19th). The Transvaal 
Government, nevertheless, announced that their proposal had 
lapsed owing to the non-acceptance by H.M. Government of 
these stipulations (C 9,521, No. 49, received September 6th). 
This, however, was not the immediate cause of the war, 
inasmuch as on the breakdown of the negotiations concern- 
ing the franchise H.M. Government contemplated a recon- 
sideration of the situation, and the formulating of other 
proposals for a final settlement (C 9,521, No. 52)—I am, 
Sir, &e., GeO. CARSLAKE THOMPSON. 


Cardcff. 





SEVEN GARDENS AND A PALACE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—With reference to your correspondent’s letter in the 
Spectator of August 11th concerning, as it now would appear, 
an unfortunate statement in the above—z.e., the immunity of 
beech from lightning—I am sorry to be unable to produce my 
authority. It is many years since first I heard it from some 
one—I forget whom—on the occasion of passing through 
Burnham Beeches during a summer storm. Last June I 
witnessed, as I believed, ample confirmation. I was at a place 
in Hertfordshire, and was shown a noble copper beech stand- 
ing on the lawn near the house. Close under the tree was a 
wooden bench, one arm and part of the back of which had 
been struck by lightning a few days before, wrenched off, and 
flung to a distance of, I should think, about a hundred yards, 
The pieces were still lying where they had been thrown. The 
beech tree was untouched.—I am, Sir, &c., E. V. B. 
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FAILURE OF THE INDIAN COUNTERVAILING 
SUGAR-DUTIES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,.—Will you allow me through your columns to call the 
attention of the advocates of countervailing sugar-duties to 
the enclosed passage from the last Report of her Majesty’s 
Consul at Vienna on Austrian trade? The passage fully bears 
out the contention of the Cobden Club when these duties were 
imposed a year ago, that their main effect would be to add to 
the profits of Mauritian sugar-growers at the expense of the 
unrepresented taxpayers of India. I may add that the 
American countervailing duties, on which the Indian duties 
were based, have failed in exactly the same way.—I am, Sir, 
&e., HaRo_tp Cox, 
Secretary of the Cobden Club. 


Cobden Club, 6 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


Report or H.M. Consut at VIENNA. 


“The uneasiness caused amongst persons interested in the 
export trade from Austria to British India by the introduction 
last year of a countervailing duty on bounty-fed sugar imported 
into British India has not been justified by events. The decision 
of the Legislative Council in Calcutta at first exercised a slightly 
detrimental influence on the Austrian sugar market. This, how- 
ever, was only of short duration, and as a matter of fact no change 
worthy of special notice has taken place in the development of 
business between Austria-Hungary and that part of the world. 
It was always anticipated that the primary effect of the new 
impost would be to bring about an advance in the price not only 
of the bounty-fed commodity, but also of Colonial sugar. This 
supposition has proved correct, and from information to hand, it 
would appear that by reason of the increased price demanded for 
both the bounty-fed and the Colonial article, it is not the Conti- 
nental manufacturer, but the Indian consumer himself, upon 
whom the chief burden of the countervailing duty is thrown.” 





OUR MEDICAL DEPARTMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Sir,—I observe that one of your correspondents in the 
Spectator of August 11th maintains that hundreds of lives 
might have been saved in South Africa “had there been a 
sufficient supply of Swiss milk.” This is a dangerous and 
misleading contention. There may be some forms of Swiss 
milk which are innoxious, but almost all Swiss milk is supplied 
in tins, and the mere process of tinning milk makes it a doubt- 
ful article of nutrition. The typical subject for milk diet is 
the infant, and there is scarcely any medical practitioner of 
experience and observation who has not seen the poisonous 
effects of condensed milk on infants, especially in gastric and 
enteric troubles. All “ Swiss” milk is not made in Switzer- 
land. I saw two years ago in Holland a manufactory of 
“ Swiss’ milk, which was situated on the bank of a foul pool 
of water, the noisome stench of which was quite enough to 
taint any milk. Milk and preparations of milk (including 
Devonshire cream) should never be put into tins, but into 
air-tight glass or earthenware vessels.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hampton Court. H. W. Seacer, M.D. 





AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION FOR COUNTRY 
CHILDREN. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir.—The annual country holiday once more recalls to mind 
the ill-adaptation of the present system of rural education to 
village and country life. It is late in the day to address the 
Spectator on the infinite possibilities of field and farm, hedge- 
row and wood, brook and garden, to arouse the intellect and 
stimulate the powers of observation, Equally futile would be 
any suggestion as to the limitation of the present primary- 
school programme in order to introduce a system of either 
horticultural or agricultural instruction. This would be 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. It is therefore the imperative 
duty of all experts in education to solve the problem of 
promoting horticultural instruction without unduly curtailing 
other studies. Might I therefore remind your readers that 
during part of the summer and early autumn the lanes 
present to the holiday-maker an almost constant view of 
children engaged in the process of killing time?—a great 
surplus of the child life of rural England beyond those 
already wanted for the harvest. Here is great scope 
for testing what, I believe, will eventually prove to be 
the solution of this problem. Surely it is clear that 





the time is more than ripe for the Government to 
encourage by small grants a voluntary effort to forn 
extra or after-school classes, beyond the limits of school 
hours. Such classes should be held between May anj 
September. A plot of ground for the purpose shoulg be 
further allotted to each rural school, and, if possible, smaller 
plots for, at any rate, some of the children. Little excurs 
sions should be made into the neighbouring beauty spotg 
under charge of the teacher, who ought to be duly remy. 
nerated. An examination and certificate or prize would 
stimulate the interest of the pupils, and it would be a chancg 
for local societies to help this effort to raise the tone of rural 
life. I might remind you that already in our great public 
schools extra classes are a necessity and a success, It ig 
absolutely necessary to take many of these extra subjectg 
beyond the ordinary school hours.—I am, Sir, &c., 


City of London School. A. G. Muyro, 





STRATO'S “KISS.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Let me offer you a version of Strato’s “ Kiss” which jg 
at any rate much closer and more accurate than “ A. P. G's” 
—I an, Sir, &e., 8. ¢, 


At eventide, when friends must say farewell, 
My Meris kissed me—was it dream or sooth ? 
Right clear I know all else that then befell, 
Her words, her questions, are the very truth, 
The doubt is, did she kiss me? On the sod 
Why walk I, if she kissed, that am a god? 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I was much interested in the letter by “X.” on the 
subject of rifle clubs in the Spectator of August 11th, and 
congratulate him on his efforts in forming a little eorps of 
his own. I hope he will not think it invidious on my part if 
I make one or two suggestions. My desire since I have taken 
a rifle in my hand has been to see the day when a huge free. 
masonry of marksmen should extend throughout the countzy, 
Every man has as much claim to practise at a proper range 
(if he will contribute to its support) as he has tg ride on the 
high road, as long as no injury or inconvenience results to his 
fellow-men. Though I have never used the Morris tube, I 
have no doubt of its value up to a certain point; but the diff. 
culty of making accurate wind allowance when shooting at 
long range seems to me to make long-range shooting infinitely 
superior. ‘Therefore, when the short-range tyro has any 
opportunity to shoot at a proper range, he should take ad- 
vantage of it at once, and it should be the aim of every 
one in authority to encourage him. There are many diff. 
culties in the way, no doubt. Some say that the rifle clubs 
will be composed of those who would shirk the Volunteer drills 
from pure idleness) But any man who wants to learn to shoot 
without wishing to wear a conspicuous uniform should have 
his chance. In a former letter I ventured to suggest that the 
noble army of pigeon shooters might advantageously devote 
some of their surplus time and money to rifle ranges. And 
when so great an interest is manifested in inter-county 
cricket and football, why should there not be equally frequent 
and interesting inter-county and inter-club competitions in 
rifle-shooting ?—Hoping to hear of the further progress of 
“X's” efforts, I am, Sir, &e., E. Urwick, 
Hon. Member Ist V.B. Royal Sussex Regiment. 


P.S.—The recent experience of bad weather in camp should 
result in the improvement of tents, to make them gale-proof, 





CYCLISTS AND RIFLEMEN. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str—I have read “ X's” letter in the Spectator of 
August llth on “How I Formed a Rifle Club” with 
interest, and am sorry we have not the good luck to possess 
a similar club and range in our neighbourhood, and as 
energetic an organiser as “X.” The only chance a town 
artisan has of getting a shot is at the now almost extinct 
shooting-galleries at the local fairs. It is a common thing for 
a few of our cycling club members to make a point of visiting 








them, when possible, to enjoy a shoot. I think if there were 
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1 few rifle clubs amalgamated with some of the cycling 
clubs, with ranges say eight or ten miles distant, they 
would become popular among cyclists. What greater amuse- 
ment could one get than a ride out on a Saturday afternoon 
to a range to spend an hour or two practising? Now one 
takes a ride out and sits and idles an hour or so away before 
returning home. Lots of cyclists do not care to join the 
Volunteers; but, as cyclist-riflemen, they might be very useful 
in time of need. Again, what more mobile organisation can 
one wish for than a company of cyclists who are good shots ? 
They never need fear of tiring their steeds, and could cover 
the ground in as quick a time as the mounted men.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A Lonpon Cyc ist. 








POETRY. 


THREE BALLADS FROM THE PUNJABI. 
I. 
«“Tprt me, Mistress, who will marry you, Mistress, marry 
you?” 
«Khaka, my lady, he will marry me, lady, marry me. 
He has two yoke of oxen, sturdy to hoe, 
And four for the well-wheel; his land lies low, 
And the scent of his locks mocks the roses that grow 
In the gardens of Persia. Khaka will marry me, lady, 
marry me.” 





“When death comes, Mistress, who will carry you, Mistress, 
carry you?” 
“My sons, if Allah is gracious, they will carry me, lady, 
carry me ; 
One at my feet and one at my head; 
If Allah gives children, there’s peace for the dead, 
For the lights will be lit, and the prayers will be said. 
God pity the sonless. My sons will carry me, lady, carry 
me. 
II. 
Where does the cuckoo sleep, baby? Down by the great 
stone tank, 
Where the lizards bask in the sunshine, and the monkeys 
play on the bank. 
Where does the peacock sleep, baby? Out in the jungle 
grass, 
Where the jackals howl in the evening, and the parrots 
scream as they pass. 
What does the peacock drink, baby? Cream from some- 
body’s cup, 
And if somebody isn’t careful, the peacock will drink it all up. 
What does the cuckoo drink, baby? Milk from somebody's 
pan, 
So run to stop the rascal as quick as ever you can. 
What does the cuckoo eat, baby? Candy, and all that’s 
nice, 
And great round balls of brown sugar, speckled with silver 
and spice. 
What does the peacock eat, baby ? Lollipops all day long, 
But baby must go to sleep now, for this is the end of the 
song. 
Ill. 
We came: The dust-storm brought us: who knows where 
the dust was born ? 
Behind the curtains of heaven and the courts of the silver 
morn. 
We go where the dust-storm whirls us, loose leaves blown 
one by one 
Through the light towards the shadows of evening down the 
tracks of the sloping sun. 
We are blown of the dust that is many and we rest in the 
dust that is one. 


We have pitched our tents, we feast and we play on the shift- 
ing sands of life; 

We are drunk all day with the things of this world, with 
laughter and love and strife. 

Friends come and friends go, but Death's sentry waits, and 
the last long march must be done, 

For the camel-bells tinkle, the load must be strapped, and we 
fare forth friendless alone 

Out into the Western darkness that shrouds the last rays of 
the sun. 

MULTANI. 











BOOKS. 


pee as 
MR. RHODES AND MR. KRUGER.* 
Ir is for more than one reason to be regretted that in South 
African polities two men should have stood out so conspicu- 
ously. By peculiar qualities of temperament and character, 
and through the trend of circumstances, Mr. Rhodes has been 
the best-known Englishman and Mr. Kruger the champion of 
Dutch nationality. Here in England we might, perhaps, if 
we happened to be well acquainted with the facts of African 
history, look beyond the men to the principles or policies 
which they have adopted; but even here the crowd, until 
the present war, believed that South Africa was a prize- 
ring where two individuals were fighting. At the Cape 
this notoriety, predominance — call it what you will 
—of two individuals has exercised an influence that 
has been, on the whole, most unfortunate. Very many 
English South Africans, while recognising Mr. Rhodes's 
abilities, and the merit of his work in the North, have 
thoroughly disliked his domestic policy, his attempts to bluff 
the Imperial Government, his playing with edged tools, his 
incurable recklessness and verbal levity. Similarly, the 
better Dutch elements, while admiring the indomitable vigour, 
the staunch tenacity, of Paul Kruger, have been disturbed 
and alarmed at his narrow obstinacy, his inveterate hated of 
all things English, his curious tenderness for the partisans of 
corrupt misgovernment. And yet when in 1896 the fictitious 
peace of South African political life was rudely disturbed, 
Dutch and English alike were practically compelled to range 
themselves. Cape Englishmen were given the choice of 
acting with Mr. Rhodes and his strong partisans, or putting 
the Bond into power, the choice between a man they dis- 
trusted and a system they detested. Cape Dutchmen 
were required—and the pressure was considerable—either to 
accept President Kruger as the champion of the Dutch race, 
and condone his shortcomings, or to be denounced by their 
kinsmen as the followers of the man who had made a 
treacherous attack upon the South African Republic. The 
position was, thanks to most of our daily papers and their 
African correspondents, so thoroughly misunderstood at home, 
that it is necessary to insist on these facts. Happily there 
were men of both races strong enough to resist the tide. Sir 
Pieter Faure remained a Progressive. Mr. Rose-Innes, in 
spite of prolonged calumny, maintained quietly that Im- 
perialism was not identical with Jingoism. Hence there is 
to-day strong hope for the future. What hope would 
there be if Mr. Rhodes were now the triumphant leader 
of an English community flushed with success, while the 
Dutch mourned as one man for the fall of Pretoria? Still. 
if our makers of books will put personal labels on their 
covers, we must deal with them according to their 
desire. Of the collection of Mr. Rhodes’s speeches we 
do not propose to say very much, for we have recently 
dealt at some length with two of the most interest- 
ing questions raised therein,—his early relations with the 
Bond, and his money contribution to Parnellism. The book 
is a useful record of one side of South African history, 
though it is a little unwieldy. The story of the way in which 
Lobengula justified his murder of seventy of his subjects by 
pleading that the Aborigines’ Protection Society had “told 
him to do it” (p. 350) should be read by all well-meaning and 
ignorant people who meddle in native affairs. But “ Vindex” 
is anything rather than judicial; in his account of Bechuana- 
land affairs in 1884 he is flagrantly unjust to Mr. Mackenzie, 
he omits to mention the murder of Bethell by the fili- 
busters, and he conceals the true character of Van 
Niekirk, of Stellaland, whose cause Mr. Rhodes to some 
extent adopted. As Messrs. Abercrombie and Scoble say 
with perfect justice, “‘ Mr. Mackenzie alone made possible the 
later projects of Mr. Rhodes, although that gentleman did all 
in his power at that time (1884) to frustrate his efforts.’ No 
one will be at the pains nowadays to read fifteen-year-old 
books about South Africa, but every one who takes up the 
account given by “ Vindex” of the circumstances leading to 
the Warren Expedition ought to check it by Mr. Mackenzie's 








* (1.) The Rise and Fall of Krugerism. By John Scoble and H. R. Aber- 
cromble. London: W. Heinemann. [10s. net.]-——-(2.) Cecil Rhodes : his Political 
Life and Speeches, 1887-1900, Edited by * Vindex.” London: Chapman and Hall 
[lus. net.) 
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own book, Austra! Africa. “ Vindex” omits to point out that 
curiously enough Mr. Rhodes, who was so angry with Sir 
Hercules Robinson for consulting Mr. Hofmeyr at the time 
of the Raid, was himself selected to go to Bechuanaland in 
1884 when a member of the Cape Opposition. The authors 
of Krugerism, as will be seen, are not blind partisans of Mr. 
Rhodes. It is true that they dedicate their work to him as 
well as to Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner, which 
seems to show a lack of humour, but they go much further 
in depreciation than we should care to go, remarking blandly: 
“Itis difficult of proof in how far Mr. Rhodes was committed to 
an independent United South Africa with himself as President.” 
Mr. Rhodes’s own account of the overtures made to him by a 
Mr. Borckenhagen (Speeches, p. 827) is a sufficient answer to such 
a suggestion. But our authors—of whom we must speak in 
this indiscriminate way, since they write in the first person 
singular—have some shrewd remarks on President Kruger's 
early hopes of winning Mr. Rhodes to be his agent. We also 
commend their description of the result of the desperate 
efforts made by such partisans as Mr. Hawksley to whitewash 
the Raid; it is perfectly true, and well worth saying, that 
these manceuvres had no other effect than to promulgate the 
suspicion among the Dutch that the Imperial Government 
was inspired by a spirit of hostility which it dared not avow. 
Such are the fruits of pseudo-Imperialism. 

The Rise and Fall of Krugerism, although badly ar- 
ranged, is full of interest. To some extent it covers 
Mr. FitzPatrick’s ground, but the writers’ standpoint 
is not the same. They have neither affection for nor 
connection with the Johannesburg capitalists; they write 
on behalf of the middle-class Outlander who wished to 
make the Transvaal his home, and resented misgovernment 
because it made his life uncomfortable and not because 
iis dividends fell. In fact, we take their book to express 
very fairly the ideas of the average trooper in the 
Imperial Light Horse, whose connection with Johannesburg 
Las led to hard fighting on the Tugela rather than to 
mansions in Park Lane. Most of the book isnot new, but the 
point of view saves it from being superfluous. The most 
vivid impression, we think, to be gathered from its pages is 
the very serious danger which existed until recently of the 
growth of a non-Boer Republic (we should call it cosmo- 
politan rather than Anglo-Saxon) in the Transvaal, a State 
which would have resented Imperial indifference in the past, 
and would undoubtedly have worked with more chance of 
success than Mr. Kruger’s Doppers for an independent South 
Africa in the future. At times the writers are what we can 
only eall naive. They devote much space to the crisis in 
1894, when Lord Loch visited Pretoria on account of the 
commandeering question, and criticise Lord Loch for having 
settled that question satisfactorily. “Sir Henry,” they observe, 
“ must have lost his head ; all he obtained was the cessation of 
commandeering [the object of his mission], which deprived us 
of the mainstay of our agitation, and established...... false 
peace.” Mr. Rhodes behaved very well in the Cape Parliament 
(and we note that “ Vindex” omits this particular speech), 
toyally supporting the High Commissioner, and deprecating a 
revolution on the Rand. For this our authors blame him 

strongly. But six months afterwards he listened to the voice of 
" Johannesburg, and entered on the futile criminal policy which 
culminated at Doornkop. “It was a fatal error on Mr. Rhodes’s 
part,” say these rigid moralists, “to let the movement appear 
to be a capitalistic one. He could have done the whole thing 
much better alone, confining himself to merely letting them 
[the capitalists] know that they should adopt an attitude of 
strict neutrality with regard to politics, closing an eye where 
necessary.” 

And so Johannesburg, disappointed at the failure of the 
Imperial Government in 1894 to upset “ Krugerism,” turned 
to devious ways, made an unparalleled mess of them, and at 
‘ast returned to its allegiance in 1899. The story suggests 
roflections as to the immediate fitness of the Transvaal for 
rolf-government. Mr. Scoble and Mr. Abercrombie, really 
earnest, well-meaning Britons, seem to be incapable of seeing 
the nature of Mx. Rhodes’s breach of trust in connection with 
the Johannesburg agitation, and are apparently blind to the 
merits of a nation’s keeping its bargains to its own hindrance. 
The Majuba policy was disastrous folly, they urge; in 1894 
there was a chance of reversing it by refusing to accept 





Say 
Mr. Kruger’s concessions and annexing the South African 
Republic; why then should we have waited till 1g99 when 
the Boers were well-armed ? ‘ 


We do not think that we misrepresent these gentlemen, 
and we would merely ask them how long they think the 
British Empire, with its millions of non-English Citizens 
would endure if our rulers adopted their principles. Wa all 
know that the Majuba policy was disastrous. But was it not 
the duty of the nation to stand by that policy, to which 
it had solemnly committed itself? We are now certain that 
President Kruger’s aims were incompatible with the safety of 
our Empire, and we know that the present war is justifieg 
by the history of the last sixteen years. And again, the hegt 
Dutch opinion at the Cape recognises that the Imperial 
Government tried loyally to follow out the policy of the Con. 
ventions, and that opinion will in time influence men who are 
now sore at the defeat of the Transvaalers’ aspirations. Haq 
England in 1894 snatched at the chance of a casus belli, ang 
insisted upon impossible conditions, every Afrikander would, 
with justice, have looked upon the British Government as the 
enemy of his people, and the future would show no hope of a 
united South Africa. 





FULHAM, OLD AND NEW.* 


Tue great Earl of Peterborough lived at Fulham, and so did 
Samuel Richardson, who wrote Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe 
in a house at the North End. Except for this singularly jl). 
assorted pair of celebrities, Fulham must be pronounced poor 
in historie personages,—poor, that is, for a district of London, 
Yet no town or township need deplore its case which can 
point to a century in which it was inhabited by the most 
romantic of all soldiers and diplomatists—and the last of all: 
Peterborough’s romances, a romance of the heart, sheltered 
itself actually at Fulham, when Anastasia Robinson, the 
beautiful singer, his unacknowledged wife, lived in a house 
near to Parson’s Green—and by the most unromantic of all 
ereat geniuses, the dumpy, old-maidish little printer and 
stationer, *ho knew more about women than all the -Love. 
laces that have ever plumed themselves on that department of 
knowledge. Yet, upon second thoughts, we cannot admit 
that Fulham is uninteresting. Mr. Féret’s huge com- 
pilation is not attractive to read, certainly; but if 
one studies it with a little goodwill, the record is 
full of fascination. Take the two leading names; they 
stand out, but they are only steps in the long history of 
their respective dwelling - places. Richardson’s house at 
North End—a semi-detached residence—was built, it seems, 
under George I. by a Justice Smith. In its passage from 
tenant to tenant it was occupied at one time by Mrs. Nisbett, 
the actress, and later it became the home of Burne-Jones; 
the actual briar-rose of the famous picture grew in the very 


garden where Richardson devised the fortunes of Clarissa.. 


Within a century and a half, from the days when Johnson 
came and scratched his name on the window-pane, how many 
notable faces must have been seen within those walls! In 
that case the history came after Richardson, but when he left 
North End and moved to the house in Parson’s Green where 
he died (now unhappily only a memory preserved in old 
prints), he went to what had once been the dower-house of 
Prince Arthur’s widow, the unlucky Katherine of Aragon,— 
so that one who for the love of Richardson should go on 
pilgrimage to his haunts at Fulham would find himself 
inevitably brought in touch with famous memories that go 
back so far as 1500, and forward to our own day. And it 
would be easy to show how the history of Peterborough’s 
mansion in like manner takes us back through all the 
troubles of King and Commons to Elizabethan days at least, 
and how, following its fortunes downward, we strike on 
forgotten episodes of the Napoleonic War; for Mr. Meyrick, 
then owner of the place, became in 1798 first Colonel-Com- 
mandant of the newly enrolled Fulham Volunteers. 


No ancient records are uninteresting to one who has the 
historical sense, that is the plain truth; if they seem so it is 
only because either they are imperfect or our knowledge is. 
Mr. Feéret (we adhere to his own way of accentuating the 
name) certainly gives us all we can desire in the way of com- 





* Fulham, Old and New: being an Exhaustive History of the Ancient Parish 
of Fulham. By Charles James Féret. 3 vols. With nearly 50 Illustrations, 
Maps, Plavs, &c. London: Leadenhall Press. [£3 3s.) 
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pleteness. For instance, in his account of the church there is 


printed in full an inventory of the vestments and other church 
farnitare taken under Henry VIII., when it seemed desirable 
that the loot of ecclesiastical property should be restrained, or 
ut least kept in authorised hands. This list, We can conceive, 
a ould be of the deepest interest to ecclesiological experts. 
The monuments, again, show no conspicuous name, yet odd 
fragments of history become, so to say, actual as one looks 
them over. Here lies, for instance, William Rumbold, who 
was Offcer of the Wardrobe under Charles I., and spent a 
fortune for the Stuarts before he was reinstated under 
Charles II. Here lies a Carlos, son of the man who shared 
Charles’s uneasy perch in the oak at Boscobel. And here is 
4 more interesting person than either,—John Saris, whom 
Middleton left'at Bantam in 1604 as a junior factor, and who 
in later life was a pioneer of trade with Japan. Give those data 
to a man like Macaulay, and see the picture of a half-century 
that hewould make withthem. Mr. Féret very wisely does nottry 
to rival Macaulay, but he abounds in the dry bones of history, 
which for a breath would come to life. Take the records of 
Crabtree House, built by Captain Crispe, a monopolist of the 
Guinea trade under Charles I, certainly a slave-trader, prob- 


ably also a kidnapper, but still one of the merchant-adven- | 


turers whom, dead or living, Miss Mary Kingsley delighted 
ts honour. When the Civil War broke out Crispe took the 
King’s side, and if his property at Fulham suffered he 
probably made good the loss, for he held Charles’s commis- 
sion to equip fifteen privateers. The statement of his losses 
by the Stuart cause (preserved in MS.) is imposing, but after 
the Restoration the old adventurer was still firmly seated at 
Crabtree, and his heart reposes to this day in an urn at 
Hammersmith Chapel, where you can read that he “first 
settled the trade of Gould from Guyny, and there built the 
Castell of Cormantine.” His nephew sold the house to Prince 
Rupert, Charles's nephew, who bestowed it upon Margaret 
Hughes, whose pretty face—commemorated by Pepys and 
Grammont—adorns Mr. Féret’s page. Later it passed to 
Bubb Doddington, who made it notorious and gorgeous under 
the name of La Trappe. After him came a Margrave of 
Brandenburg and the Margravine, once Lady Craven, who, 
after the fashion of the time, built a private theatre in the 
grounds. Last of all, and, as Mr. Feéret naively observes, 
“most illustrious,” was George IV.’s unlucky Queen 
Caroline, and for a time Brandenburg House (alias La 
Trappe, alias Crabtree) was the centre of interest, till the 
poor woman died there. After that the house was razed to 
the ground, and it is now the site of a distillery. 


That is the melancholy part of it all. We cannot ask that 
there should be anything to. recall the days when a horde of 
Danes wintered at Fulbam; nor even the times when the lord 
of the manor took toll of the salmon caught off the shore. 
The time is gone when Fulham appointed ale-tasters for the 
parish, and enacted that there should be ale-poles erected, 


“that the King’s lieges should know where there is ale to be | 
Gone also is the time when a Puritan Parliament | 


gold.” 
interdicted the playing of bowls—perhaps not without reason, 


since Fulham had none too good a reputation, and loaded | 


cice through the length and breadth of England were known 
as Fulhams—the “ high and low fulloms”’ which, as Pistol 
gays, “ beguile the rich and poor.” Gone are the days—exist- 
ing so late as fifty years back—when Samuel Smith could 
write of Fulham’s “ happy rustics—a small but merry band”; 
when Fulham was a place of market gardens, and Shropshire 
girls used to come down for the strawberry picking and march 
into town at midnight carrying each one a basket of forty 
pounds weight on her head and singing to a tune that gave 
the step to march by. All that is as far off now as the time 
when it was the Christian custom of the parish to put culprits 
in the stocks on Sunday mornings that the congregation 
going and returning might pelt them with stones. 
cannot complain even that the old Putney Bridge is only a 
memory,—the famous bridge twenty years ago cherished as a 
relic of the picturesque past, two hundred years earlier 
dreaded as a terrible innovation. The funniest thing in Mr. 
Féret’s book is the reprint of a debate on April 4th, 1671, 
when Mr. Jones, Member for London, rose to assert that “ the 
erection of a bridge over the River Thames at Putney will 
not only injure the great and important city which I have the 
honour to represent, not only jeopardise it, not only destroy 








| the sport,—the scientific, the amateur, and the technical. 
| far the most important of the three is Travels through the Alps, 
One | 
| Forbes’s remains what the Professor himself did for the 
| scientific in his Occasonal Papers on the Theory of Glaciers, nov: 
| First Collected and Chronologically Arranged, published in 1859. 


its correspondence and commerce, but actually annihilate it 
altogether.” The rest of the speeches read like an artfully 
composed parody. Sir William Thompson, after condemning 
the “visionary projects of speculative theorists,’ which 
delude the people with a belief “ of increasing the skirts of 
the city, so that it may actually join Westminster,” summed 
up as follows :— 

“ Sir, I, like my honourable friend, have faken the opinions of 

scientific men, and I declare it to be their positive conviction, 
and mine, that if the fatal bride. (I can find no other suitable 
word) be built, not only will quicksands and shelve3 be created 
throughout the whole course of the river, but the western barges 
will be laid up high and dry at Teddington, while not a ship 
belonging to us will ever get nearer to London than Woolwich. 
Thus, not only your own markets, but your Custom House will 
be nullified; and not only the whole mercantile navy of the 
country absolutely destroyed, but several West-country bargemen 
actually thrown out of employ: I declare to God, Sir, that I 
have no feeling on the subject but that of devotion to my country, 
and I shall most decidedly oppose the Bill in all its stages.” 
Mr. Boscawen said that if things went on at that rate perhaps 
some gentleman would find out that a bridge at Westminster 
would bea convenience. Perhaps even two other bridges might 
be proposed. Perhaps some honourable gentleman would get 
up and “ propose that such bridges should be built of cron 
(shouts of laughter).” Sir Henry Herbert deprecated all these 
“mad visionary projects” such as had begun of late to be 
proposed. “If a man, Sir, was to come to the Bar of the 
House, and tell us that he proposed to convey us regularly to 
Edinburgh in coaches in seven days, and bring us back in 
seven days more, should we not vote him to Bedlam?” 
Against this crowd of witnesses there was no one to testify 
except the poet Waller, who did indeed point out that there 
were several bridges at Paris and Venice, and yet those cities 
prospered; but his main argument was based on the fact 
that the King could not hunt in London, and to hunt must 
cross the water. It sounds incredible now, but by such argu- 
ments the whole business was put off for a matter of nearly 
sixty years,—till 1729. eee 


But though the bridge is gone and the old times with it, 
we wish that the speculative builder had spared one or two of 
the old mansions. Alas! they too are gone, and besides the 
church there is no conspicuous link with the past in Fulham 
except one,—but that is no common one. The Palace is Mr. 
Féret’s piéce de résistance—“ the oldest English land tenure,” 
he says—and he illustrates and describes it inside and out. 
The subject would need an article to itself; we have only space 
to make a quotation which seems singularly apposite. In 1789 
Hannah More, then the guest of Bishop Porteus, wrote a 
complimentary jeu d'esprit entitled Bonner’s Ghost, which 
expresses the horror-stricken sentiments of that persecuting 
prelate when he beheld his mild successor; and not only his 
successor :— 

“ But soft—what gracious form appears ? 

Is this a convent’s life ? 

Atrocious sight! by all my fears, 
A prelate with a wife. 

Ah! sainted Mary, not for this 
Our pious labours joined ; 

The witcheries of domestic bliss 
Had shook e’en Gardiner’s mind.” 

We commend Mr. Féret’s book to all interested in Fulham, 
and especially in Fulham Palace. 





MOUNTAINEERING REPRINTS.* 
Tue three volumes of mountaineering literature now before 
us differ greatly in intrinsic merit, but they all bear witness 
to the wide interest taken nowadays in things mountaineering. 


They represent, moreover, the chief aspects of the literature of 
By 


in which Mr. Coolidge has done for the narrative portion of 


The volume contains descriptions of the journeys that Forbes 





* (1.) Travels through the Alps. By the late James D. Forbes, F.R.S., 
See. R.S.Ed., F.G.S. A New Edition, Revised and Annotated by W. A. B. Coolidge. 
London: A. and C. Black. (20s.J)——(2.) The Alps frum End to Znd. By Sir 


William Martin Conway. With Iliustrations by A. D. M’Cormick, and a Chapter 
by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 


London: Constable and Co. (Co) 
Mountaineering. Ly C. T. Dent and others. Third Edition, “ dminton 
Library.” London: Longmans and Co, [lvs. 6d.] 
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made to the Alps, and the experiments he conducted there 
from 1839-50, as well as some occasional articles. 


Forbes is one of the early giants, or rather semi-mythical 
heroes, of mountaineering record, to whom succeeding genera- 
tions of climbers pay a sort of awful reverence, and he deserves 
every bit of the respect shown him. He may well be regarded 
as the father of English mountaineering, the pioneer of the 
great outburst of Alpine exploration that took place in the 
“ fifties,” but it should be remembered that, whatever may be 
his position as a man of science, as a climber he strictly 
belongs to the British Walhalla, for it is a vulgar error, 
Mr. Coolidge informs usato suppose that as a nation we were 
the first in the Alpine field. 


He owes the exalted position that he occupies primarily to 
his genuine and passionate love of the wonders among which 
he worked and lived. He felt the solemn glory of the world 
of ice, the bright mystery of the névé swelling into the mighty 
dome or set about with rugged pinnacles of shattered rock ; 
to him the moonlight lent fresh enchantment to the scene as 
it glinted upon the frozen snow, and when he stood upon the 
edge of some great crevasse he must, like us, have felt the faxci- 
nation of the cool blue of the unplumbed abyss, even while 
his scientific eye noted the veined structure of the walls; for 
we must not forget that, in common with most of the early 
climbers, his interest was, in the first place, scientific, and 
that it is asa man of science that the Professor of Natural 
Philosophy at Edinburgh would expect to be remembered. 
Though the present volume contains his less strictly scientific 
works only, about half consists of accounts of his experiments 
and his deductions from the results obtained. Nor is he in 
danger of being forgotten in the forward march of science. 
With Agassiz he stands practically alone in the history of 

tletcherkunde previous to Tyndall, and though the theory of 
glacier motion that he advanced is not now accepted—at least 
in the form in which he propounded it—it was an immense 
advance upon the crude, if sometimes ingenious, guesses of 
earlier writers, and was founded upon a series of elaborate 
and most skilfully conducted observations. Heréin, indeed, 
lay the great value of Forbes’s work; while former savants 
had based their theories upon vague popular traditions as to the 
movements of glacier-ice, the Scotch Professor deduced from 
actual observation certain laws which subsequent experiment 
has served only to confirm. 


It is a little difficult to place oneself in the position 
of an Alpine climber in the early “forties,” when the 
topography of the great mountain masses was almost un- 
known, but it is essential we should do so if we wish to 
appreciate the work done by the early mountaineers. Even 
nowadays the ice-fall on the Glacier du Géant is some- 
times a formidable obstacle, and it must have been no light 
undertaking to cross from Courmeyeur to Chamonix when it 
was quite impossible to know beforehand whether and where 
the séracs were passable, and when unfamiliarity with snow- 
craft and scanty knowledge of the configuration of the ice- 
world increased the difficulties and labour of the passage, and 
added to the nervous strain the vague terror of the unknown. 
The knowledge of Alpine geography of two generations back 
seems to us, indeed, little removed from pure ignorance, and 
it is rather curious to find Forbes apologising for writing of 
so well known a region as the Alps. We wonder what he 
would have said to many modern Alpine publications, such, 
for instance, as Sir Martin Conway's book now before us! 


This narrative, entitled The Alps from End to End, was 
published some years back, and now appears in a cheaper 
form, but with all the original illustrations by Mr. if’Cormick. 
These are from photographs, but give a very poor idea of 
snow scenery owing to the lack of detail and dull heaviness 
of the shadows, which make them look like under-exposed 
negatives. The great majority—there are fifty-two—could 
well have been spared, and if, in place of these wash sketches, 
reproductions had been made from, say, a dozen good plates 
by one of the admirable processes now in use, the interest of 
the book would’ have been vastly increased, for there is little 
in it, apart from the illustrations, that will attract mountaineers. 
The idea of following the main ridges of the Alps throughout 
their length, which occasioned Sir Martin’s expedition, is very 
suggestive, and many might follow a similar plan with advan- 
tage, but if we may venture a word of advice, the chances are 





tc 
greatly against their having anything to tell at the end of it 
which will serve for more than smoking-room reminiscences, 

The new edition of the “ Badminton” Mountaineering th 

third, “revised and enlarged,” has been brought up to ite is 
such matters as guide-books and photography, wherein every 
few years make considerable changes, whereas the art of 
climbing has now been brought to that-pitch at which it may 
be said to change scarcely more rapidly than the mountaing 
themselves. A new chapter has also been added by Mr. 
James Bryce on “ Mountaineering in Far-Away Coun. 
tries,” which is an admirable continuation of Mr. D, w 
Freshfield’s on “ Mountaineering beyond the Alps,” and gives 
a summary of the work done since the publication of the 
first edition eight years ago, as well as a general account of 
the difficulties of mountaineering in distant and unknown 
parts, and of profitable fields for further exploration. Since 
1892 there have been three English expeditions to the 
Himalayas, the latest being Mr. Freshfield’s to Kinchinjanga 
last year, two to the Andes, one to the Canadian Rockies, one 
to Central Africa, and several to New Zealand, to mention 
only those in which important summits have been attained, 
and when we remember that Dr. Sven Hedin’s explorations in 
the Pamirs, and the Prince of the Abruzzi’s ascent of Mount 
St. Elias, prove that this activity is not confined to English. 
men, we shall admit that the last eight years should rank high 
in mountaineering record. 





MR. HENLEY’S NEW VOLUME OF VERSE* 
THosE who love the trumpet-call in poetry will be grateful to 
Mr. Henley for his latest volume. His slim paper-covered 
book has a heartening, rousing note, and is at the same time 
a noble tribute to the qualities of ourrace. In the twelve sonzs 
the verses all gallop to such an impetuous music that they stick 
in the memory without an effort. We may readily admit that 
the odds in the present war have been on our side, that this was 
on our part no war of the weak against the strong, and that 
consequently there is small motive for heroic poetry. But all 
honourable and necessary war carries with it material for 
song, and if the song be good, it is the more credit to the 
maker that the occasion was not of the highest. 

Two of the poems have been published in an earlier book 
“The Choice of the Will,” and the wonderful national 
anthem, ‘“‘ What have I done for you, England, my England?” 
but the others have nearly all a direct contemporary refer- 
ence. Two are exercises in music-hall jargon, done cun- 
ningly and effectively, for the author of the famous slang 
ballades and rondeaus is a past-master in this dialect. In the 
first the “Man in the Street” soliloquises on the ethics of 
fighting. In the second Mr. Henley has written a song 
of empire with a most catching chorus :— 


“Storm along, John! Storm along, John! 
Frenchman and Russian and Dutchman and Don 
Know the sea’s yours from the Coast to Canton ! 
Storm along, storm along, storm along, John!” 


Of the song itself we must quote at least one stanza :— 


“Storm along, John! There was work to be done 
With a foe in full blast ere you’d sighted a gun! 
Came, the news came, that you reeled in the brunt, 
And at home, in a flash, it was ‘ Who’s for the front ?’ 
And your whelps overseas, John—the whelps that you knew 
For the native, original pattern true-blue— 
O, your whelps wanted blooding, they cried to come on, 
And—Hark to them chorusing :—‘ Storm along, John !’” 
But Mr. Henley has other accompaniments than the orchestra 
of the halls. He can sing the song of savage and triumphant 
pride of war, with a knowledge of the genius of his tongue 
for which no praise can be sufficient. It is the privilege of 
poetry to be above generosity, and to be able to exult without 
meanness. Here is a song written in the dark days of last 
December, which is the very type of the true folk-war-song, 
done without obvious art and clear and emphatic as an order 
of Cromwell's :— 
“ Ours is the race 
That tore the Spaniard’s ruff, 
That flung the Dutchman by the breech, 
The Frenchman by the scruff ; 
Through his diurnal round of dawns 
Our drum-tap squires the sun ; 
And yet, an old mad burgher-man 
Can put us on the run!” 





* For England's Sake: Verses and Songs in Time of War. By William Ernest 
Henley. London: David Nutt. [ls.] 
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Finer, and perhaps the finest of the many fine poems, is “The 
Levy of Shields,” with its historical imagery weaving to- 
ether past and present. It tells of the Black Prince sleeping 
in Canterbury Minster, and the bugles blowing outside in the 
working world, in Canterbury Barracks. It is an old fancy— 
the dead hero’s spirit still aiding his successors—but the com- 
monplace of great poetry is not unworthily revived when he 
tells how 

“ Round the quarterinzs on the card, 
Greatly willing, hurrying hard, 
Storms the soul of the Black Prince with all the fury of long ago.” 
The poem in which Mr. Henley approaches nearest to Mr. 

Kipling’s manner is “ Our Chief of Men,” a noble eulogy of 
Lord Roberts. We make the comparison because Mr. Henley 
has usually a preference for a kind of delicate irregularity of 

rhythm, a sudden exchange of the drum for the flute, while here 

the verse moves from beginning to end with a sustained and 
sonorous passion. This is war-poetry as it alone can be 
written, whole-hearted, fierce, and triumphant :— 

“ By the dismal fords, the thankless hills, the desolate, half-dead 


flats 

He has shepherded them like silly sheep, and cornered them 
like rats. 

He has driven and headed them strength by strength, as a 
hunter deals with his deer, 

And has filled the place of the heart in their breast with a 
living devil of fear. 

They have seen themselves out-marched, out-fought, out- 
captained early and late, 

They’ve scarce a decent town to their name but he’s ridden in 
at the gate. 


Patient, hardy, masterful, merciful, high, irresistible, just, 
For a dead man’s sake, and in England’s name, he has done as 
he would and must.” 
The temptation to quote is great, but the book is so slim that 
in common justice we must set ourselves limits. Mr. Henley 
is not everywhere successful. He frequently, in our opinion, 
allows his love for a lapse in rhythm to lead him into awkward- 
ness. Sometimes, too, his emphasis is a little strained, he is 
a little apt to mistake robustiousness for strength, and a false 
rhetorical note is struck whichis alien to the real temper of 
the book. The poem, “A Health unto Her Majesty,’ save 
for the last verse, seems to us forced and clumsy, and it 
comes as a shock to an admirer to find a line like— 
“ Grown venerable in storms of cheers,” 
But such carpings are out of place in the case of a hook 
which is so gallant and single-hearted, and, as in the 
“Prologue” and the “Last Post,” so keenly alive to both 
sorrow and joy. It is well to take war solemnly, to remember 
our shortcomings, to criticise our leaders, and to augur 
gloomily our national future. But, unless we are to be a 
nation of shopkeepers indeed, we must be touched at times 
with its purple and splendour, and feel, rightly and sincerely, 
the pride of race and power without which no people can 
endure. Says the Envoy to the book :— 
“They call us proud P—Look at our English Rose ! 
Shedders of blood P—When hath our own been spared ? 
Shopkeepers P—Our accompt the high God knows. 
Close P—In our bounty half the world hath shared. 
It may not be the whole truth, but it is a part of it, though 
many to-day would bid us forget it. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
THE great publishing firms who have branch houses on the 
other shore of the Atlantic have done a great service to their 
English readers by introducing them to a completely new set 
of Transatlantic novelists. We have for some time enjoyed 
the work of what has been irreverently called the school of 
“ Howell and James,” but it is only within the last year or 
two that the ordinary American novel has travelled across the 
ocean, and we are glad to welcome it for more reasons than 
one. In the first place, the Transatlantic novel is very good 
reading, and in the second place, whilst reading the American 
novel the Englishman can look at life from the point of view 





*(1.) The Wed of Life. By Robert Herrick. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s.] 
—(2.) The Dean's Apron. By C. J. Wills and G. Burchett. London: Ward, 
Lock, and Co. [33. 6].)—~+<(3.) The Flick of Fortune. By Thomas Parkes. 
London: F. V. White and Co. (6s.] (4.) The Compleat Bachelor. By Oliver 
Onions. London: John Murray. [2s. 6d.]—~(5.) Town Lady and Country 
Lass. By Florence Warden. London: F. V. White and Co. (6s.)——(6.) The 
Goddess: a Demon. By Richard Marsh. London: F. V. White and Co. [6s.] 





of an American. The Web of Life, by Mr. Robert Herrick, is an 
interesting specimen of this new class of story. It deals with life 
in Chicago as if there were no other place than Chicago in the 
world, and it gives a picture which is interesting geographically, 
socially, and psychologically. The hero of the book, Howard 
Sommers, is a doctor, and early in the story joins the staff of a 
famous consultant, Dr. Lindsay. Now, unless he reads 
American novels, how is the Englishman, fresh from the dark 
sarcophagus dining room in Harley Street where, with a beating 
heart, he has awaited the verdict of his particular Great Man, 
to know that in Chicago the consultant doctors work, if 
Mr. Herrick is to be believed, in a “firm”? The whole thing, 
apparently, is run rather on the lines of a hairdresser’s shop, 
or of a photographer's establishment. The patient goes in, pays 
beforehand, and then sees whichever of Dr. Lindsay’s staff 
fate sends him to. In a large and popular firm, as this is 
represented, the doctors get into a routine, and have a series 
of formule which they prescribe. These medicines are merely 
indicated by numbers, and the patient is given a card with a 
number on it, which is exchanged for his medicine in the 
chemist’s store in the flat below. It is certainly an 
unattractive picture of the business side of healing, and 
Sommers, a man with ideals, refuses to remain part 
and parcel of such a machine. But Dr. Lindsay’s staff 
and his appointment are only a stage in the story, the 
next development of which is concerned with Sommers’s love 
for a woman whose drunken husband he has saved from death 
by an operation which has, nevertheless, irretrievably injured 
the brain. The problem of the evil effects of this contravention 
of the rough law of the survival of the fittest is thus forcibly 
brought home to Sommers,—who is always much addicted to 
analysing all the problems of life. Indeed, though the book 
as a story is readable enough, it is chiefly interesting as a 
study of character, with the, to English readers, additional 
good point that it gives an “ inside view” of life in Chicago 

The stay-at-home Briton will possibly rejoice, after reading 
this novel, that his lines are cast in a less modern city than 
Chicago. At the same time he will probably join with the 
present writer in being ready to welcome fresh work from the 
pen of Mr. Robert Herrick. 

A fascinating pursuit in reading the work of collaborators is 
to try to find out which is responsible for the different parts of 
their joint work. Messrs. Wills and Burchett have kept their 
secret fairly well in the case of their story, The Dean’s Apron, 
and though the intelligent critic may think he detects the 
work of two minds, he cannot trace the line of demarcation 
with any sort of certainty. The book is a very fair novel, 
which would not be a cause for grumbling were it not that 
at the beginning it promises to be a little more. Something 
rather more interesting than the mere “ petty spites of the 
village spire” (for “village” here read “cathedral”)is promised 
by the three characters to whom the reader is introduced. In the 
outcome, however, the book reduces itself to a rather common- 
place story of the marriage of an elderly clergyman, the non- 
reception of his wife by the society of the Close, and the 
quarrel of the couple in consequence of a misunderstanding 
over local gossip. In the end the Dean and his wife are 
reconciled, which, as they have no cause of quarrel, would 
perhaps in real life, paradoxically enough, have been im- 
possible. The descriptions of cathedral society are fairly 
entertaining, but the novel, in spite of its good opening, does 
not rise above the commonplace. 

The inevitable moral which adorned the tales of the nursery 
is recklessly abandoned by Mr. T. Parkes in his novel, The 
Flick of Fortune. Jack Martin, the hero, is at the end of the 
story rewarded for his evil-doing, with the mest complete dis- 
regard for moral effect. Jack makes love and becomes 
engaged to two young women at once, to the first one because 
he was in the condition described by St. Augustine when 
he wrote “Not yet a lover, but in love with loving, sought 
something to love, longing to be in love.” The second 
girl is the real “one woman in the world” to him, 
but, unfortunately, Jack is. too weak to insist on being 
off with the old love before he is on with the new. Hence 
a very mauvais quart dheure, richly deserved, awaits him 
before he can marry Nell Hardcastle, his real sweetheart. 
Nell is an attractive heroine, inuch too good for Jack, and it 
costs her a considerable struggle to accept her happiness at 





me 0 His Laurel-Crown. -By.A. M. P.. Cooke. London: Downey and Co 
33, 6d.] 


the cost of the sacrifice of another woman. The best part of 
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the book is the mise-en-sctne. ‘The descriptions of the Dale 
country are well drawn, and a pleasant, breezy air is provided 
for the atmosphere of the story. The bookis slight but readable. 

When reading “smart” little books like The Compleat 
Bachelor the plain man is apt to breathe a prayer of thank- 
fulness at not having been born in a society the members of 
which say clever things from morning to night. “Mr. Oliver 
Onions”—the name is surely a pseudonym—takes M. Le 
Beau as the type for his Compleat Bachelor. Had M. Le 
Beau but lived in the nineteenth century he would have 
attended tea-tables with just as much assiduity as the 
Bachelor, he would have had just such dainty “little silver and 
spirit affairs” for making coffee, he would have fed as deli- 
cately, and flirted as oleaginously, and in short have taken just 
the same means to become the “compleat’”’ modern fop. It is 
enough to hurry all but the very young, who would think Rollo 
Butterfield a fine fellow, into matrimony if bachelorhood in- 
volved a life of pettiness such as is painted here. “If there 
wasn’t some of that sort, there wouldn’t be some of all 
sorts,” said the old countrywoman. But as for the type of 
the Compleat Bachelor,—“ it never would be missed.” 

Miss Warden puts the date of her novel, Town Lady and 
Country Lass, hack into the days of George II. The King 
himself makes a dramatic appearance at the end, and bestows 
his blessings on the two young couples who stand before him 
quite in the best style of an old-fashioned comedy. There are 
plenty of adventures in the book and a very odious villain, 
and all the characters play up finely to their parts and do 
what is expected of them “like fine old English gentlemen.” 
The book contains an intangible, but irresistible, reminder of 
Christmas, and no one in it ever certainly sat down to a 
smaller joint than a Baron of beef. 

Mr. Marsh sets out to make one’s flesh creep in his story, 
The Goddess : a Demon, and his sanguinary idol is certainly a 
very ingenious invention. The book is drenched in gore. 
There are only two violent deaths in it, but the general effect 
is what “Helen’s Babies’ would have called “bluggy.” 
The novel makes no pretensions to being anything but a 
sensational story pure and simple, and it is not at all a bad 
specimen of its class. 

There is always something histrionic in the loves of 
actors in fiction—and, by the way, what fine impersonations 
these shadowy gentlemen do give—and the tale of Leicester 
Greville, the actor-hero of His Laurel Crown, is no exception 
to the rule. It is not a very remarkable little story, though 
fairly readable to people who like a flavour of “the boards” 
even in their fiction. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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AN ESSAY TOWARD FAITH. 

An Essay Toward Faith. By Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., Dean of 
the Cathedral of All Saints, Albany, New York. (Longmansand 
Co. 3s.)—Wecan hardly speak too highly of this modest, unpretend- 
ing littlebook. Smallin bulk, it is charged with spiritual meaning, 
and its style is as excellent as its thought. It is, in effect, an 
effort to show to the faithless that the attitude of faith in the 
unseen perfect Good is reasonable and wise, and to brace up 
those “ fearful saints ” whose spiritual courage is faint and low. 
The book is not ratiocinative, it is rather the outcome of an 
intense conviction, and is written as ono man would speak to his 
triend. When we say that it is not a piece of Rationalism, we 
must not be understood as suggesting that it is merely emo- 
tional. Indeed, one of the best passages in the book warns us 
against mere emotional thrills, which, as the author says, may as 
easily be produced by a glass of champagne as by dwelling on 
some mystical text or some religious rite. Here is an admirable 
passage from the chapter on spiritual pride :—* The essence of 
Pharisaism does not consist in broad phylacteries or prayers 
at the corners of the streets. It lies rather in a low 
standard fairly well fulfilled, in a generally-diffused sense of 
satisfaction which forbids progress by crushing the motive-power 
at its source. Faith is never rendered restless by glimpses of 
unreached heights of holiness. Past achievement is as though 
it were not in view of the boundless horizon which stretches 
before...... Easygoing contentment and the heavenly vision 
are of necessity incompatible and mutually exclusive.’ This 
aspect of the spiritual life is well followed up by the chapter 


. . i. 
some searching root questions. The love of spiritual ease, the 
taking one’s easo in Zion, is so natural, so acceptable to the 
mind, that we are continually sliding back from the rugged 
path of achievement. We must examine our hearts, ag good 
Bishop Wilson said; and yet, as Dean Robbins, with great 
wisdom, urges, we must never be the victims of morbid self. 
analysis. Indeed, it is the excellent balancing of this work 
which is so attractive. It is seldom that a writer is found in 
such dead earnest, and who yet is not carried away into ascati. 
cism or fanaticism. One of the problematical chapters is that 
on the difficult subject of the proper attitude of the man of 
faith toward what Christ and his Apostles called “the world” 
We are inclined to think that the meaning of the New Testa. 
ment goes somewhat farther than Dean Robbins states. The 
word used both by Christ and by St. Paul and St. John to 
express “the world” is not only “aionos,” but “kosmos,” as if 
the very globe itself and the institutions that spring from 
physical life were, in a way, to be as far as possible ignored by 
men of faith. But the author makes a good point when he says 
that it is “the cares of the world” as well asthe “ deceitfulness 
of riches ”’ which were declared by Christ to war against the soul, 
Probably the apostolic injunction to “use the world as not 
abusing it, knowing that the fashion of this world (kosmos) 
passeth away,” is the true attitude. It would be difficult to find 
a wiser help to the inner life than this suggestive little work. 








HYMNS OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 

Hymns of the Greek Church. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. John Brownlie. (Oliphant, Anderson, 
and Ferrier. 2s.)—The increasing interest in the Tastern 
Church, partly due to the study of the Eastern Empire, partly 
to the increasing sway and importance of the Slavonic people, 
who have taken the place of the ancient Byzantines, ought to 
gain many readers for the only translation of the hymns of that 
Church since the collection of John Mason Neale. The trans- 
lator thinks that the ignorance which prevails in England as to 
Greek in comparison with Latin hymnology is due largely to the 
decadent Greek used by the former. But the Latin hymnoloty 
was also produced when the Latin language was in a state of 
decline. The cause seems to us to be the age-long sovereignty 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Western Europe, and the fact 
that we have, as a matter of fact, derived from it, and not in any 
appreciabie sense from the Eastern Church. But now we have 
arrived at a period when theology is taking up the dropped 
threads of Eastern Christian thought. The imperialistic idea of 
God, which the Roman Church has moulded into a cult, is 
manifestly giving way to the idea of the divine immanence, 
which in the Eastern writers was tinged with Greek and 
Neo-Greek philosophy. It is therefore time we paid more 
heed to Eastern Christianity, especially as it is far more 
likely to make its way in the far Orient than the forms of the 
Western Church. These ancient Greek hymns were produced 
during some six centuries of our era, The majority are by John 
of Damascus, but there are others by Athenogenes, Methodius, 
Gregory, Synesius, and Leo VI., the Byzantine Emperor. There 
is a certain tone and feeling common to all these hymns, and that 
tone is well stated by the translator to be objective. Most of tho 
Latin hymns which are in use inthe Western Church, or havo 
found their way in a mutilated or modified form into our own 
hymn-books, are introspective, and in many cases sorrowful, in 
some morbid, as Matthew Arnold pointed out in his too sweeping 
diatribe against hymns. But the Greek hymns are mostly bright, 
objective, triumphant ; the passion and crucifixion are but the 
prelude to resurrection and glory. Indeed, here we think we sco 
an analogy to Eastern Christian art, so brilliant, so glowing, s9 
firm, such an opening to a new world to those who have seen 
nothing but the Christian art of the West. One must not view 
these hymns as literature, or expect to find any reproduction of 
the old classic Greek forms. But as devout, if at times ebullient, 
expressions of religious faith and feeling, they are deeply inter- 
esting and even beautiful. 








STUDIES IN EASTERN RELIGIONS. 
Studics in Eastern Religions. By Alfred S. Geden, M.A. 
(Charles H. Kelly. 3s. 6d.)—In his prefaco to this excellent 
little work Mr. Geden says:—“It is becoming increasingly 
impossible, and I trust increasingly rare, for a Christian 
missionary, still less a missionary in foreign countries, to regard 
himself as adequately equipped for his work while he remains in 
ignorance of the habits and thoughts of alien peoples, who, with 
different preconceptions and from different standpoints, have 





on “The Ease-loving Heart,” which compels one to ask of oneself 


stretched out their hands towards God.’’ With this sentiment 
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geare in the fullest agreement. The cause of missions has in 
the past been undoubtedly injured by classing together all non- 
Christian peoples as “heathen,” and by implying that the 
jearned Brahmin of India or the sage of China, who has a 
philosophy and culture reaching back thousands of years, should 
be approached in precisely the same way as the fetich-worshipper 
of an African village. We cannot know too much of the ideas 
underlying the great Oriental religions, and the conditions 
under which they arose, and it is quite possible that such a 
study might not only open our minds to what is good in them, but 
wight also lead us toa deeper conception of the meaning of 
Christianity, —itself an Oriental religion, however clothed by us in 
Western forms. For the purpose in question Mr. Geden’s work is 
well adapted. It deals exclusively with the religions of India, the 
various forms of Brahminism and Buddhism. We do not know 
of any volume of similar size which contains so good an account 
of these varieties of religious faith and the philosophy bound up 
with them, the whole brought up to the extreme limits of 
research, and conveyed in an admirable tone, full of sympathy 
and yet critical and discriminating. To one statement only can 
we take exception, and that is in the introductory chapter. It is 
scarcely accurate to say that the Moslem creed has mainly taken 
hold of Semitic peoples. The Turks are Mongols, so are the 
Chinese followers of the Prophet. Nor can we look on Islam as 
“nearest in character and belief to Christianity.”” To our think- 
ing, there are no great religions so wide apart. Surely 
Buddhism, in spite of its agnostic creed, is in temper and 
spirit nearer to Christianity than any other of the world’s 
religions. The author is right in thinking that it is impossible 
to force Eastern thought into a Western mould. If Christianity 
is to be accepted in the East, it will be accepted in Eastern 
forms, and not through the Romanic forms in which we 
(unfortunately, in some respects) have received it. We bespeak 
the attention of all students of religious life and thought to this 
unpretending but able and well-arranged work. 








HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

History of Ancient Philosophy. By Dr. W. Windelband, Pro 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Strassburg. Authorised 
Translation by Herbert Ernest Cushman, Ph.D. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 10s, 6d. net.)—It was time that the important 
work on ancient philosophy by Professor Windelband appeared 
in English dress, and one is grateful to the translator for this 
excellent version. Once more, by the way, we find an American, 
not an English, translator,—a fact on which we may congratulate 
the ripening scholarship and keen intellectual interest of 
America, but on which we cannot congratulate English scholar- 
ship. There seems to be a slackening in intellectual work since 
the more palmy days of Wallace and T, H. Green. There are 
two special factors in the work of Professor Windelband which 
render his treatment of Greek philosophy important. In the 
first place, as the translator says, “ Professor Windelband has 
gone far to lead the general reader to the history of thought 
through the history of the affairs of the Greek nation.’ This is 
the only way to make the history of philosophy a living reality, 
since it shows out of what human materials philosophy was born. 
Philosophy, it cannot be too often said, is not a series of dogmas 
evolved out of the inner consciousness, but a criticism of life az 
areaching out towards the supreme object, based on the inner 
and outer experionce of actual life. Professor Windelband’s 
general view of the history of Greek thought is thus excellently 
stated :— Subjectively viewed, the development of Greek science 
13a fully rounded whole. Like all naive and natural thinking 
it began with a recognition of the outer world. Its first ten- 
dency was entirely cosmological, and it passed through the 
physical into metaphysical problems. Foundering in these, and 
at the same time troubled by the dialectic of public life, the 
Spirit made itself an object~of reflection.» An anthropological 
period began, in which man appeared as the most worthy object 
of consideration, and ultimately as the only object of investiga- 
tion, Finally, science in its perfected strength, acquired in the 
profound study of the laws of its reason, turned back to the old 
problems, the conquest of which cawe to it now in great sys- 
tematic continuity.” The second peculiar factor in Professor 
Windelband’s work lies, to quote his own words, in the “ separa- 
tion of Pythagoras from the Pythagoreans, and the discussion of 
the latter under ‘Efforts toward Reconciliation between Hera- 
cleitanism and the Theory of Parmenides,’ the separation of the 
two phases of Atomism by the Protagorean Sophistic, the juxta- 
position of Democritus and Plato, the conception of the Hellenic- 
Roman philosophy as a progressive application—first ethical 
and then religious—of science, to which I have also organically 
connected Patristics.” It will be evident that Professor 














Windelband has thus applied original methods in his study of 
the most critical periods in the history of philosophy, and it is 
this independent treatment which renders this work so fresh and 
stimulating to the serious student. 








WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

Wesley and Methodism. By F. J. Snell, M.A. (T. and T. 
Clark, 3s.)—There are few English biographies more fascinating 
than that of John Wesley, since he combined a life of thought 
with one of action in a most unusual degree, and was one of the 
most remarkable Englishmen of his age, or, indeed, of any age 
of English history. From his birth in the old house at Epworth, 
where the strange ghostly phenomena took place, down to his 
death, with his weeping friends round his bedside, his life was a 
series of marvellous incidents, and a record of untiring energy 
in many fields of work which amazes the reader. The standard 
Life of Wesley is that of Tyerman, a painstaking piece of work, 
but in the present monograph one finds the essential facts 
relating to Wesley, and a most impartial and intelligent survey 
of his character, written in an agreeable style. Mr. Snell is not 
a mere eulogist of Wesley. He finds occasion for criticism which 
is just, while at the same time he is in full sympathy with the 
character and work of Wesley. His general conclusion may be 
stated in his own words :—“ Wesley wasa glorious being. His zeal 
was matchless ; and he accomplished, by prodigies of mental and 
physicaleffort,a vastand necessary work. Thephysie may havebeen 
nasty—those fits, especially—but Methodism arrested national 
decay and infused new life into Christianity.” The judgment is 
just. Although, as Mr. Snell admits, Wesley was too much of a 
high Tory to see the inevitable drift of things, yet he aided that 
inward emancipation of the soul which helped on the outward 
emancipation of society, as in the notable instance of negro 
slavery. He was not, says Mr. Snell, “ precisely a saint. He was 
too active, too full of fight to merit that description, but he was 
pre-eminently a man.” Mr. Snell touches with much prudence 
on the one mistake of Wesley’s life, his unfortunate relations 
with women. His marriage was ill-judged, and it is easy to 
understand that his singular relation to his housekeeper caused at 
the time much scandal. He would probably have done well to 
follow St. Paul’s advice. The weakness of Methodism has lain in 
its too great reliance on emotion divorced from reason. But for 
this little blame must be laid on Wesley himself, The “scenes ”’ 
which characterised the early preaching of the Methodists were 
usually absent on the occasions when Wesley himself preached. 
We heartily commend this useful and interesting addition to the 
series of books of which it forms a part. 








CHRISTIAN AND ECCLESIASTICAL ROME. 

Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome. By M. A. BR. 
Tuker and Hope Malleson. Part III., “ Monasticism in Rome.” 
Part IV., “ Ecclesiastical Rome.” (A. andC. Black. 10s. 6d.)— 
This work is a veritable treasure-house for the visitor to Rome. 
Doubtless the man of great learning who has absorbed, let us 
say, the “ Acta Sanctorum,” the “ Liber Pontificalis,” Montalem- 
bert’s “ Monks of the West,” might well be able to do without 
it. But for the majority of us, who have neither time nor ability 
for research, and who want our guide to Roman ecclesiasticism 
in portable form, we know of nothing like this work, which does 
for Catholic and ecclesiastical Rome what Professor Lanciani 
has done for pagan Rome. This work tells us all that we need 
to know about the Orders of monks, friars, canons, and sister- 
hoods, about the clergy, the Papal ceremonies, the Cardinals, and 
so forth, from their purposes and foundation down to the details 
of their dress. The details which seem so complex to visitors to 
Rome are here simplified. The account of the religious Orders 
is the most interesting portion of this work. ‘The authors show 
the important distinction between the Eastern and Western 
monks, The former were mere ascetics, the latter were the true 
pioneers of Western civilisation. St. Benedict and St. Bernard 
did more for European culture and civilised life than all the 
secular authorities of the Middle Ages. Interesting also is it to 
observe the jealous attitude of the early monks towards the 
Bishops and ecclesiastical authorities. The monks were origin- 
ally laymen pure and simple, and it was only after they had 
existed for centuries that they became “ regular clergy.” The 
distinctions between the various Orders and what may be called 
Sub-Orders are here made plain. The headquarters of each 
Order in Rome is given. Few persons realise when they are 
passing by some apparently obscure building in Rome that they 
ate passing some centre of a community which has shaken the 
world. The accountof the Papal ceremonies is very exact, and 
very useful to those who desire to witneas these imposing 
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functions. All visitors to Rome should take this valuable work 
with them. 








EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. 

Educational Aims and Methods. By Sir Joshua Fitch. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 5s.)—Sir Joshua Fitch is in all 
probability the Nestor of theoretical educationists, and the 
lectures and addresses contained in this volume, which have 
been given at various times within the past few years before 
academic audiences in England and America, “deal with some 
aspects of educational work to which my own attention during a 
long official life has been specially directed, and which, though 
not usually dealt with in formal treatises on pedagogy, deserve, 
and often demand, the consideration of those who as teachers, 
school trustees, or legislators, possess influence in determining the 
goal to be attained in public education, and the processes 
by which that goal can best be reached.” Sir Joshua’s lectures, 
which are fifteen in number, range over all sorts of subjects that 
have any connection with education, from “The Evolution of 
Character” and “ The Training of the Reason” to “ The Sunday 
School of the Future” and “The French Leaving Certificate.” 
Some of the best are brief monographs on eminent educational 
reformers, theorists, and practitioners, such as Socrates, Ascham, 
Rousseau, Lancaster, Pestalozzi,and Thring. Sir Joshua is known 
as the master of an admirable English style, equally free from 
dulness and from artificial smartness, and it is well exhibited in 
these papers, which are full of the mellow wisdom which comes of 
experience. Though conservative in many things, he is no mere 
laudator temporis acti. He has no hesitation in recommending 
for imitation at home things that, in his opinion, they do better 
on the Continent or in America, nor has he any compunction in 
saying that from at least one point of view, “the Darwinian 
hypothesis and all the facts which biologists have accumulated 
are full of illimitable promise for the future of the race and of 
encouragement to the true and earnest teacher.” This is one of 
the few books on education that can be commended to parents as 
well as teachers. 








WAR AND LABOUR. 

War and Labour. By Michael Anitchow. (Constable and Co. 
18s.)—This is a strange, rambling, scrambling, but by no means 
useless book. The keynote is given—we can hardly say the 
purpose is revealed—in the opening sentences of the preface :— 
“The nineteenth century put an end toslavery. The twentieth 
ought to do the same with war. We hope that the generation 
which enters the third thousand years of the Christian era will 
be as little troubled by the remains of martial days as we are 
troubled by the traces of slavery in distant and still inaccessible 
countries.” M. Anitchow goes round about his subject instead 
of tackling it directly; he gives a great deal of information, 
statistical and other, upon war and labour, tariffs and co- 
operation, wages and capital, closed frontiers and international 
tribunals, but his theorisings from his facts are dreamy and 
lacking in genuine grip. In fact, his volume is valuable mainly asa 
dictionary of knowledge—always assuming that it is authenti- 
cated - upon the various subjects treated of in it. But then the 
chapters invariably wind up with some weak prophecy or generali- 
sation, such as that “war will disappear in the same way as 
slavery disappeared, not from causes which depend very little or 
not at all on human will, but from the effect of conscious efforts 
made with a view to eradicating from contemporary life much 
that at present breeds and nourishes enmity among civilised 
nations.” If M. Anitchow can be said to have a panacea at all, 
it is free frontiers. We are assured that if these were universal 
no danger might be involved in Russia possessing Constantinople, 
while “ with free frontiers the European Concert will as sincerely 
and amicably defend the Suez Canal from exterior dangers as 
the ports of the Mediterranean are defended against the Egyptian 
plague.” 








THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN. 


The Divine Pedigree of Man By Thomas Hay Hudson. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—The author of this work: is-one of those 
fervid and yet scientific Theists of whom the American Continent 
has produced such a notable phalanx during recent years. Dr. 
Uudson, who has already produced two books in defence of the 
Faith, has written this fresh volume “for the benefit of that 
large and constantly enlarging class of men who are imbued with 
the ultra-scientific dogma that nothing in either physical science 
or spiritual philosophy is worthy of belief if it is not confirmed 
by a series of well-authenticated facts—a congeries of observable 
natural phenomena.” The book is, in fact, a manual of Christian 


Theism written from much the same standpoint as that ocenpied 
by the late Duke of Argyll. Like the Duke, and to some extent 
also Professor Henry Drummond, Dr. Hudson examines al] the 
modern scientific theories which are or seem to be hostile to 
Christianity, fights the agnostic, the atheist, and the ultra. 
evolutionist, and ‘finds in the subjective faculties of man 
without a change in their essential nature, the embryotic repre. 
sentatives of all that the finite mind can conceive of the essen. 
tial attributes of God.” The book is ingenious and closely 
reasoned, and is wonderfully free from “shrickiness,” although 
we could well have been spared certain “ humorous” touches 
such as an allusion to “ the late lamented Topsy.” , 








The Further Training and Employment of Mounted Infantry ang 
Yeomanry. By Major-General Parr. Second Edition, (Gale ang 
Polden. 1s. 6d.)—Though this is a second edition we must draw 
attention to it, because the employment of mounted infantry hag 
had to be reconsidered by our military leaders. Too often 
they were viewed with contempt. A Volunteer officer who was 
very proud of his mounted infantry had to give them up, and we 
can imagine the criticism passed on them by the inspecting 
officer, who had probably no more idea of their real use or 
handling than the manin the moon. This is the true reason of 
their eclipse till war against a nation of mounted infantry proved 
how essential they are. Major-General Parr’s little guide ig 
much to the point, being succinct and lucidness itself. 








SOME. BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





China. By Professor Robert K. Douglas. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
5s.)—Professor Douglas has added a chapter on recent events to 
the second edition of this book (one of the “Story of-the 
Nations Series”). He sees the immediate cause of the troubles 
in the over-zealeus efforts of the Emperor at reform, prompted as 
he was by K’ang Yuwei,-a somewhat hot-headed person, and 
deprived of the moderating influence of Prince Kung (who died 
in June, 1898). What it was precisely that “upset the coach” 
Professor Douglas does not pretend to say, “an impenetrable 
veil being over all that goes on within the walls of the vermilicn 
palace.” But on September 21st, 1898, the Emperor published 
an edict announcing that the Dowager-Empress having “twice held 
the regency with much success,” would “from to-day onwards con- 
duct the affairs of State in the ordinary Throne-room.” Of what 
followed every one knows about as much or as little as any oneelse. 
It is interesting, however, to be told on such excellent authority 
as Professor Douglas’s that even in the statesmen who surround 
the Dowager Empress there are differences. Prince Ching 
and Jung-Lu being “men of comparatively moderate views,” 
while Kangi and Tung Fuhsiang are “ pronounced irreconcilables.” 
We have also a new—i.e.,a “third ”’—edition of China in 
Decay, by Alexis Krausse (Chapman and Hall, 5s.), which “has 
been thoroughly overhauled and revised.” Mr. Krausse also takes 
us back to the Palace revolution of September, 1898, an event 
which, he says, was welcome to the bulk of the Chinese people, 
though, as a matter of fact, he does not give reasons for the 
favour of any but the corrupt official class. The frontispiece of 
the volume is a portrait of the present Emperor Kwangsu, a very 
pleasing physiognomy indeed. Mr. Krausse believes that the 
non-interference of the European Powers when the party of re- 
form was upset was due to the attitude of Russia, which declared 
that if any other Power intervened she would occupy Pekin, the 
motive being to win the favour of the Dowager-Empress. If this 
be so, it is satisfactory to know that this promising plan has 
come to nothing. We observe that Professor Douglas and 
Mr. Krausse are at one about the affair of the lorcha ‘ Arrow,’ 
viewing it as an insolent outrage by the Chinese officials. Not long 
ago one of those whose strange creed is tnat England is always 
in the wrong made a directly contrary assertion. 





The Thirty-second Annual Co-operative Congress, 1900. Edited 
by J.C. Gray. (Co-operative Union, Manchester.)—We cannot 
pretend to give anything like an adequate account of this very 
important document. Its figures are certainly impressive. 
Individualism in the shape of the huge concerns managed by 
private persons in their own interest, or, what is much the same 
thing, in the interest of bodies of shareholders, is spreading on 
the one hand; and the Co-operative system is enlarging its 





borders on the other. Between the two the small distributor is 
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_—— 
fikely to be crushed. We must be content with giving some 
aggregate figures. The trade of all the Co-operative societies in 
the United Kingdom in 1899 amounted to £69,835,000, showing 
an increase of £4,374,129 over 1898 ; the net profit to £7,823,272, 
showing an increase of £657,579 5 the number of employés to 78,096, 
and the contributions to educational and charitable purposes to 
£83,335. The Civil Service Supply Association appears in the list, 
but the Army and Navy doesnot. The latter pays 250 per cent. on 
its capital ——The Inaugural Address, by W. H. Brown (same 
publishers), may be briefly noticed at the same time. Mr. Brown’s 
recommendations as to the taxation of the land practically 
amount to much the same thing as Mr. George’s. They may be 
right or wrong, but to put them in the disguise of a return to a 
past system is scarcely fair. ‘ We go back to the principles of 
former times—gradually reimpose on all land a large portion of 
the taxation of the country.” Land bore the greater part of the 
taxation of the country when it was the greater part of its 
wealth—— With this may be mentioned the Jubilee History of 
the Derby Co-operative Provident Society, by George Jacob Holy- 
oake and Amos Scotton (same publishers). 


Chaucer Memorial Lectures. Edited by Percy W. Ames. (Asher 
andCo. 6s.net.)—This volume contains five lectures giving ina 
popular form an account of Chaucer, his times, and his poems. 
The editor furnishes an introduction in which he speaks, among 
other matters, of the poet’s habit of ‘‘conveying” what he 
wanted from other authors, pointing out with what singleness of 
mind this was done. He did not seek to get glory from other 
men’s work, as does the modern plagiarist ; it was good matter, 
ed he made use of it. Mr. Imbert-Terry writes on Chaucer’s 
poetical contemporaries, Mr. S. Davey on the Paston Letters as 
the best revelation of the social life of the time (Chaucer, how- 
ever, died nearly a quarter of a century before the earliest Paston 
Letter), Mr. W. E. A. Axon on “Italian Influence on Chaucer,” 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann on “The Portraits of Geoffrey Chaucer,” 
and the editor on “The Life and Characteristics of Chaucer.” 
The yolume needs no apology on the score of being superfluous 
in view of the Chaucer literature already in existence. It 
popularises this very usefully. 


The Battle of Muldon, and other Renderings from the Anglo- 
Saron. By F. W. L. B. (J. Parker and Co., Oxford. 3s. 6d.)—The 
song of the great fight at Maldon (fought in 991 between the 
English and the Danes) is one of the most famous of Old English 
poems. Many of our readers will know it from Professor 
Freeman’s translation, and will be able to judge by the com- 
parison of the present effort. It is certainly spirited and clear. 
How curiously these genuine epic utterances resemble each other. 
Here is Homer, again, with a difference :— 


“Your talk in the mead-hall remember now, 
Remember your boasts as ve sat on the bench ; 


How in hall ye boasted of battle, O warriors ! 
Now shall the brave by fighting be known. 
As for me my lineage here I proclaim ; 


Of the race ever proud of Myrco am I; 

My grandfather, know, Eadhelm was called, 

An alderman wise and prosperous he.” 
Three other specimens are given, “Caedmon’s Hymn” among 
them. “F. W.L. B.” has added some original verse. We wish 
that he had given us a clue tothe prosody which he uses. ‘“ Pre- 
ferably written on the principle of Stress,” he says in his preface, 
but we must own to not being able always to scan the lines. 
Here are four lines from Wagner :— 


“ What chryselephantine Zeus could nobler be 
In complex finish than that fateful roll, 
Companioning thee to Panitation goal, 
With sculptured t hemes and counterpoint free?” 
Line 1 has eleven syllables and line 4 has nine. Does one count 
syllables in writing by Stress? Possibly he is trying to carry 
out the metrical principle suggested in Coleridge’s “‘ Christabel ” ? 


Joel Dorman Steele. By Mrs. George Archibald. (Gay and 
Bird. 5s.)—Mr. Steele’s name is probably known to few 
persons in England beyond those who make a professional study 
of educational work and literature. At the age of twenty-three, 
after being a bookkeeper in a bank, and a clerk in a book-store, and 
having passed through college and spent a year as a junior teacher 
in Mexico Academy, Oswego, N.Y., he was appointed Principal 
of the Academy. From this he went to Elmira. He found this 
place in a condition of great disorder, and came to the conclusion 
that only the severest measures would avail. He tells in his 
autobiography, written a few weeks before his sudden and early 
death, and only too short (it contains twenty-two pages), “how he 
lida raw-hide whip on the desk before him, and declared he 
would flog the first girl or boy who moved from her or his seat.” 
He never had to use it. The theorising opponents of corporal 


common man, being one of those mayically powerful personalities, 
of the Arnold type, with which the world is blessed from time to 
time. This volume contains, besides the autobiography, an 
account of his life and work (he died in his fifty-first year), and 
various papers from his pen. 


ScHoot-Booxs.--Erercises in the Syntax and Idioms of Attic 
Greek. By W. H. D. Rouse and J. M. Sing. (Rivingtons. 3s. 6d) 
—These exercises, meant for upper forms, as a store of useful 
materials, are arranged on a system. First the pupil is exer- 
cised in Greek syntax; then he is introduced to characteristic 
differences between English and Greek idioms ; these divisions are 
followed by one that is meant to familiarise him with the 
technical terms used in war, and other great divisions of human 
life. The remainder isof a miscellaneous kind.—~In “ Dent’s 
Modern Language Series” (J. M. Dent and Co.), under the 
general editorship of Mr. Walter Rippman, we have Une Joyeuse 
Nichée, by Madame E. de Pressensé (3s. 6d. net), edited by 
S. Alge.——Cours de Grammaire Frangaise Elémentaire, by W. G. 
Hartog (A. and C. Black), claiming to be the “first French 
grammar written entirely in French for the use of English 
pupils in English schools.” We have now, for some time, given 
up the practice of writing Latin grammars in Latin (Greek 
grammars were never, as far as we know, written in Greek). 
Ought we to return to it, following Mr. Hartog’s example ?——From 
the same publishers we have in the series of “‘Synthetical Maps,” 
by W. R. Taylor, Germany (2d. net). There are three maps, one 
of political divisions, one of manufacturing centres, and a third 
in blank, by way, we presume, of exercise. On the verso we 
have “ Notes on Historical Development.” 


MiscELLANEOuSs.—The Flora of Bournemouth, including the Isle of 
Purbeck. By Edward E. Linton, M.A. (H.G.Commin, Bournemouth. 
8s. 6d. net.) —Mr. Linton concedes that the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Bournemouth is not rich in flowers—save for the autumn 
show of heather—but tells us that search further afield is well 
rewarded. The area includes “a circle drawn with a twelve-mile 
radius from the Square, Bournemouth.” With this range 
granted, “ we begin to wonder whether there is any limit to the 
floral wealth of the district.”——Of holiday books we have to 
mention Illustrated Pocket Guide to the West Highland Railway 
(Frederick W. Welson and Co., Glasgow,)——In the “Temple 
Classics” (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s. 6d. net per vol.) we have Tully’s 
Ofices, turned out of Latin into English by Roger L’Estrange, 
and Areopugitica, and other Tracts, by John Milton.—— 
In Patriotism or Self-Advertisement? (Greening and Co., 2d.) 
Miss Marie Corelli employs the patruelis verbera linguae pretty 
freely. Mr. Rudyard Kipling comes in for some strokes which 
are at least meant to be severe. Here we cannot think that the 
censure is just, and we should be sorry to commit ourselves toa 
general approval of this “ Social Note on the War,” as the author 
calls it. But that it says some true things and says them forcibly 
can hardly be denied. Perhaps it is when the author is most 
remote from the war that she is at her best. Her criticism of 
certain successful novels and plays, and, we may add, of 
certain fashionable women, is very much to the point.—— 
Shakespeare’s “As You Like It’? Adapted for Amateur Perform- 
ance. By Elsie Foggerty. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—This one of a series of “Standard Plays for Amateur 
Performance in Girls’ Schools.” It is an excellent idea, and to 
judge from this specimen, promising to be well carried out. We 
wish that amateur performers generally would consider the 
claims of such a series. The choice of a play in a school is 
commonly in competent hands; but a casual concourse of 
amateurs will ofter take, from sheer ignorance or helplessness, 
something quite unfit. Then there are directions for the practical 
needs of representation, hints for stage management, aud pictures 
representing characters as they should be dressed. The “stage 
directions ” are usefully copious and full. 
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Received from Policy-Holders ....-...sseesess-ee0e. 142,000,000, 
Paid to Poliey-Holders.......... ver £100,000,000 
Paid to Livin Lainie Sealtenee £58, 188,289, 
Accumulated Fund nearly £57,000,000, 
Surplus over Liabilities... sadewacaeeyoeraeer ; £9, 129,000. 





Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
Paid- ey Insurance, Extended Insurauce, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
Policy-Holder. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


For further particulars apply to the 


Head Office +16, 17, and $8 CORNHILL. LONDON. 
EMAN, General Manager, 


PAID.. - Nearly £11,000,000 

| SeCUNULATED FUND . ae 400,000 
| _ Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured 

ndowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 

Lite ‘Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 

' = ~ a The practical effect of these policies in the 

' nal Provident Institution is that the Member's 

| ite ‘s Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 

=. - his reaching that age the whole of the pre 

| $s paid are returned to him, and a consideabie 

OR MUTUAL on “9 addition, representing a by no means insiguil- 

LIZE FEU ANGE. | cant rate of interest ou his payments. 

No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 


OUR EYES 
DE FECTIVE and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 
SIGHT ! 
EVYE-STRAIN! 














NATIONAL 
PROVIDEN 
INSTITUTION 





With Special Information about Spectacles 
and Lye-glasses by 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS,, F.BMS. 


70 Nlustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, 1s, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.0. 


| Consultations free of charge 


AERTEX | CELLULAR 
AERTEX THECELLULAR 6 ELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO.’S CELLULAR 
AERTEX CBRIGINAL ~~ G& ELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in ts 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Tu 








strated Price-LAst of full range of Celular qoods for men, women, and children, 
uith names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 





ROBERT § SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and i5 POULTRY, E. C. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
DEN tion to 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
OnLy ADDRESSES— 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applice 

akers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince _ Wales; 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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Now ready, posi-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of ** 


These Catalogues enable intending pur- 





Furniture, chasers to see that although the quality, 
Carpets, the artistic merit, and the finish of 


| 


Hampton and Sons productions are 


Fabrics, exceptional, their prices are the lowest 
————— 


7 at which goods of equivalent value are 
Fine Arts. anywhere procurable. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. Ld. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.” —COURT CIRCULAR. 
Fish Napkins, 2/11 per dozen. 
' Rn | Ss in| Dinner Napkins, 5,6 per dozen. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2/6; 24 yds. by 3 yds., 5/6. 


mples and Kitchen Table Cloths, -/11} each. 
oe tists DAMASK chen Table Cloths eac 


Strong Huckaback Towels, 
post-free. 4/6 per dozen. 
AND HOUSE LINEN. 


_TABLE 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s.9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 


{ NATIONS, with reduction of fees, offered for admission in September. —For 
particulars and conditions, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
- + ‘ 
{ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and _playing- 
fields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for otlier public scnools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A..W. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities, 
Ariny, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable schoiarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations. Fees 
40 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, —— Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 


ATRON— 
H.R.H. ‘The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 


PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL ee K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 


RINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
Practical Instruetors, &c., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October: 9th. 


SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 

LAND. —Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future Lan:! 
Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
LADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £40 ; Boarding House, £60. 
(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 
Rugeley, Staffs. 


ae HALL, CROSSFTELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 


Built for a School. 
Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 











Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I, and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


MNHE GIRLS SCHOOL COMPANY, Limtep. 
President — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman—Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 

The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBURGH, DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON. 

BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head-Mictress. 

141 W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JACK, Secretary. 

ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder girls only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Gardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 














QEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
S LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 

Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 

country house with extensive garden and playing-field. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 


..@ limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 








"Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 


Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
A RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommences withentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


UAKERSCHOOLS: The STRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OPEN to, and being patronised 
by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high-class schools 

in a lovely, healthy district.—Prospectus from W. SESSIONS, B.Sc. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
af and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 
premises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c. 


pare, NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne.—HIGH- 
CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Number 
of pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. High 
references.—Mlles. LACORNE will be in London September 18th ; 6 Bedford Place 
Russell Square. 
UTEUIL, PARIS. — HOME SCHOOL for the 
L DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, 
Head-Mistress of the Clapham Common High School, Westbury, Westside. Limited 
nuinber of pupils received. Thorough teaching in French, German, music, art, &c. 
—Principals, Miles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32 Rue Michel-Ange. 
Tn London end of September. : 


(AN ANY LADY or GENTLEMAN FIND a PLACE 
_as LODGE KEEPER or CARETAKER in an institution or private house in 
the South of England or Ireland for an exceptionally intelligent MAN and WIFE 
without children? Man has consumptive tendencies, the wife is clean and hard- 
a Apply, DUCHESS ot SUTHERLAND, Dunrobin Castle, Suther- 


HILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 
cs 10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
The Chairman and Council acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of the 























, 











, 
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‘ lowing donations :—“ Hermit,” £2 ; a Thank Offering (Gosforth), £1 (in Glove) ; 
a reader of“ Her Day Out,” in Black and White, £2 2s., per Rowland Grey, Esq. 
_93,709 poor London children sent into the country for a fortnight’s change oi 
arin 1899, All but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 
Over £1,000 is still needed for this summer’s work. Contributions will be grate- 
ny, received by the Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, Q.C., M.P., Treasurer of the 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged for, if 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 

Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 

destined for a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Sylabusof the commerctal 
course, apply to the Principal, FRITZ HOMANN, 14 Mainzerstrasse, Wiesbaden. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 
School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 


S7; MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
kK Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 














and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on pplication to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bediord Grammar School ;: 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 


K.C.S.I.: Miss Welsh. Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c«.—AUTUMN 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 
—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) Principal, Mrs. 
HAMILTON, Cambridge Historical Tripes, ClassI. First-rate modern education. 
Large staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. University Lecturers and best 
London Masters for Music, &c. Grounds of four acres. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding, and bicycling. Large gymnasium.—Prospectus and references 
on application. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools. 

are | London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON sSTALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE—FOREIGN LAN- 

GUAGES and other Tuition.—Mr. F. C. EARLE,'having had several years’ 

experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.— Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent from Rev. W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


ee Cc OCG © kh F.@ &. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20th. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR ALL CLASSES. Successes this summer :—London 
Matriculation, 16 passed; Intermediate and Preliminary Scientific, 14 passed. 
Higher and Lower Certilicates, 45 passed last year. Separate Junior School. 

Apply, The BURSAR. 


Yrrtes COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 18th. 




















Applications for Prospectuses or other information to be addressed to Mr. 
JACKSON, Fettes College. 
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SEASIDE. 


COLONIA 
HOLLESLEY BAY, 


L COLLEGE, 
SUFFOLK. 


SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONTES OR ELSEWHERE, 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
{DGBASTON CHURCH OF TINGLAND COLLEGE 
a FOR GIRLS, LIMTTED. 
$1 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—S?T. ALBAN’s, AMPTON ROAD. 





President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 


4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 

ij OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
e 2 M.A.. F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CELVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and tor all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


((OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Bovs prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 











Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on ;3DECEMBER 5th to 7th. 
Open to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &¢., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
health record.—Iead-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 





Excellent 











Qt MICHAEL’S, BOGNOR, SUSSEX.--CHURCH of 
3 ENGLAND BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS ot GENTLEMEN, 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per annum. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, 
Lady Warden. 
H EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
q SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army. Navy, &c., with 
side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 





good Modern oF 
Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, 
Hereford. 


G. CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Ist Class, Classical Tripos), 
@F o late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, PREPARES PUPILS for the 
UNIVERSITIES and all PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, at his residence, 
Cross Deep, Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old house beautifully and healthily 
Excellent references. 


Rev. W. 





situated on the Thames. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
4 soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly peraiitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Priue)pal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-tield, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the sumnec). is On application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 
fa WEEE ASD. Married Clergy- 
man (M.A.Cantab., late Classical Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS at 
iversities. Special facilities for Foreign Languages.— 
~ L.,” Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 





V4 ? 








Montreux for the Un 
Address, until Anzust 

ICHMOND SCHOOL (GIRLS), YORKSHIRE.— 
' Bracing climate of the Yorkshire Moors; beautiful neighbourhood. 
Fducation on best modern lines. Swimming, Gymnastics, Hockey, Cricket, 
Tennis. —Hearl- Mistresses, Miss HUDDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 


SETTLE. YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
KS for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss KE. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col. Camb. Highest references. 


- OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.—ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 
a SCHOUL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 
door life. Hoylake 1 e ot the healthiest spots in England, and is recommended 
by the medical profession for its bracing air. A few VACANCIES for Autumn 
‘erm. —Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


NREAT MALVERN.— FRANCHE, MALVERN.— 

JU Principal, Miss GRIGG. High-class School for Girls. Limited number of 
Pupils received. Thorough education given under highly qualilied Professors 
and Mistresses. lJlouse well situated, with good garden and tennis-court. 


GIT. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
Nes) (nearest Station, Preston Park),—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs. : Rev. E. Riley, 
MT 


LA. Viear of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

YRAULEIN REH, Principal of the OXFORD LADIES’ 
ie SCHOOL, S STEINSTRASSE, DARMSTADT, is RETURNING to 
GeekMANY on AUGUST 22nd, and is willing to Chaperone Students travelling 
to the School. References kindly permitted to Mrs. G. I. Burch, Professor 
Joseph Wright, Mrs. Burrows, Principal of St. Hilda's College, Oxford, Rev. C. 
Preston, Offenham Vicarage.—Address, Fraulein OCTAVIA REH, Vacation School 
ot English Language and Literature, St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford. 


thy 

































geen SCHOOL in HOLLAND.—Two Vacancies 

in September for English girls of good family at £38. Dutch boarders pay 
465. Resident foreign governesses ; excellent references in England.—Address, 
Miss V. BEMMELEN, Oosterbeck, Arnheim. 


{EYLON TEA ESTATE FOR SALE; whole or half 
consisting of over 500 acres, of which 308 are in Tea of first-class 
kind. Fine spare land for extensions. Easy communication. High elevation ; 
good climate and district ; and fair sport. Excellent investment. Lately valued 
at £11,700.—For further particulars and lowest terms apply, F. W. STILLMAN, 
Esq., care of Messrs. Chas, Hopeand Son, 27 Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 








/ share; 


a" ADAMDE AUBERT. introduces Daily and Resident 
! English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Coupanions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLEs, CONTINEN 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
SOMES recommendcd.—l41 Regent Street, W. 
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A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTs; 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING, : 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, AND MINING; 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE; 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (SOUTH KENSINGTON) 


MINING SCHOOL, FREIBERG ; 
INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTs; 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, &e, 
The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the Purposes of 









by electric 


and theoretical instruction, consisting of :—Engines (2) 
rurners, Fitters, Carpenters, and Pattern Makers’ Worksho 

liy —-Dynamo Room—Testing Machine —Drawing Office Rous tien 
es, Chemical, Electrical (2), and Physical. ted 
light, generated by its own special plant. 


Mechanica} 


The entire premises are lit 


SEAFIE stands its own park o acres, with amp! i 
all, ncn a : the eden ce ah fuer ee and bathing are aren et 
PRINCIPAL—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A., Cantab, 
HEAD OF THE ENGINEERING SECTION— 
H. T. DAVIDGE, A.R.S.C., B.Sc., London (Honours), Whitworth Scholar. & 
SECREFARY AND LONDON OFFICE— 
F. H. S. MEREWETHER, 34 Craven Street, W.c. 
Mr. Merewether will forward a prospectus on application or answer any 


and safe. 


inquiries. 
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OL LEGE 


A High-class Public School Education at moderate fees, 


suecesses this year :—- 

; CLASSICAL 
Woolwich Entrance.—Three. 
Sandhurst Re —Two. 
London Matriculation.—Five. 


All passed direct from the College at first trial. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2Ist. 
Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Dover. 





EXHIBITION, OXFORD. | 
One 8rd on list. 


None sent up failed. 


U SIvERsity OF ST. ANDREWS 


APPLICATIONS 


are INVITED for the POST of 


ASSISTANT to the 


PROFESSOR of ENGLISH LITERATURE. The Appointment will be heli for 


one year, and the person elected must be prepared, it required, to undertake 
the University. 


teaching of German in 


Further 


{ the | 
particulars regarding the 


Appointment may be obtained from the Rey. Professor Alexander Lawson, \LA 

B.D., Manse of Greenlaw, Berwickshire, to whom candidates are requested to 

send their applications, accompanied by testimonials, not later than Monday, the 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS.” 


27th instant. 
August, 1900. 


Secretary, 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—FULL COURSES for 

MATRICULATED STUDENTS in Arts, Science, Engineering, Medicine 

and Theology at composition fees, or students may attend the separate classes,’ 
Preparations tor all Examinations of the London University. 


NEXT 


There are a few vacancies for Resident Students. 
For prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s College, 


London, W.C. 


TERM COMMENCES THURSDAY, October 4th. 





HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 


J LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 


Dieppe. ) 
Sketching, German. 


Conversational French rapidly acquired. 
Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 


Special facilities for Music, 


service twice daily with England.—Full details will be supplied on applying to 


Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 





ae 


Ladies’ Schools at Eastbourne, in order to fill remaining vacancies, will 
RECEIVE ONE OR TWO PUPILS, if well connected, at greatly reduced fees — 
Apply, in confidence, to “ SIGMA,” care of Mr. Beevor, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


PASTBOURNE— The PRINCIPAL of one of the leading 


rN\RESILIAN—CLIFTON DOWN—HOME 
tor the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals : 








SCHOOL 
Mrs. WHITE and 


Mrs. WHEELER. Head-Mistress: Miss E. E. FLETCHER (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford), Ist Class Eng. Literature aud Philology, Honour Exam. for Women, 
Oxford.—Prospectus on Application. 





| RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Miss R. D. 


SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge: late Classical 


Mistress, Portsmouth High School). 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes. 


Brinklea is a 


modern house standing on 
No day-girls taken. 





—Prospectus on application. 


= 


Examinations. 








a BOARDING-SCHOOL tor GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, 


A BCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 





air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. 
tresses: large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., Oxon., RFCEIVES PUPILS 
at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., for Arwy, University; and other 


Country 
Experienced resideut mix 





HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, 


—Preparatory for Navy 


and Public Schools; 


SIXTEEN MUSICAL 


SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited for sons ot 


otticers abroad. 
Head-Master. 


Seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, 





ANSTONE HOUSE, UPPER. GROSVENOR ROAD, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Miss McCRAITH, L.L.A., and Miss HAYWARD, 


B.A., RECEIVE a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to Boaril 
Resident English and foreign governesses ; visiting masters ; larg9 
moderate terms. — References and prospectuses oD 


and Educate. 
rooms; good grounds ; 
application. 





rlO PERSONS CONTEMPLATING RESIDENCE IN 

SOUTH AFRICA.—CLASSES will shortly be OPENED in LONDON for 
the STUDY of ZULU an@ other AFRICAN LANGUAGES. —Students wishing to 
join are invited to communicate with Miss A. WERNER, 20 Dry Hill Park Boad, 


Tonbridge. 





AY IN COUNTRY.—For Every Shilling Sent a DAY 


in EPPING FOREST (with substantial meal) can be given toa poor and 


often ailing East London child. 


will be promptly acknowledged by the Rev. J. W. ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley 


Please help early. 


Road, London, N.E. (29 years Latimer Church, E.) 


Chartered Accountant sent to every donor. 
and Sir F. Howard cordially thanked. 


Her Majesty's Lord High Almouet 


Every gift, great or small, 


Balance-sheet audited by 
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NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
U FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION —1900-1901. 


y’ SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, October 16th, 1900. 

ba WET ARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 29th. 
The “4 ees iN Medicine granted by the University are—Bachelor of Medicine 

The a ear of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of 
(MB.). Cb.M.) They are conferred only after examination, and only on 
owes’ r the University. A Diploma in Public Health is conferred, after 
enon, on Graduates in Medicine of any University in the United 
Kingdom. 

or the whole curriculum, including Hospital Fees and Fees for 

= total cost IS and Ch.B., is usually about £120. Bursaries, Scholarships, 
peaPie and Prizes, to the number of 50, and of the aggregate annual value 
aa 183, are open to Competition in this Faculty. ; 

A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., may be had Free on application to the 
fecretary of the Medical Faculty. : . a 

The University also Grants the following Degrees in Arts, Science, Divinity, and 
Law:—In Arts, Doctor of Letters, Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In 
Science, Doctor of Science, Bachelor of Science (in Pure Science and in Agri- 
culture). In Divinity, Doctor of Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. 
In Law, Doctor of Laws (Honorary), and Bachelor of Law ( 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CHINA. 
CHINA. CHINA. 
THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 


By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 


With a Portrait of the Empress-Dowager and over 50 other 
Illustrations. Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ Fascinating and instructive....It is much more than a book of 
travel. In her studies of the people, in her character-sketches of the leading 
personalities, foreign and native, who fill the stage of the great Chinese drama, in 
her quick-witted appreciation of the political issues at stake, she shows hers It an 
acute and well-informed observer who has sought diligently for the solution 
which must underlie the mystery of ‘a land of contradictions, puzzles, and 
enigmas.’” 





-L.) 
Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY of FACULTIES. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER Ist. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the College Library on Monday, 
October Ist, Dr. GILBART SMITH in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the Kingdom ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for East London—t.e., for 
2 million and a half people—the practice is immense. In-patients last year, 
13,234; out-patients, 189,638 ; accidents, 20,068 ; major operations, 2,508. 

‘APPOINT MENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients, more appoint- 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospital. 
Sixty qualified appointments are made annually, and more than 150 Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every three months. All are free to students of the 
College. Holders of resident appointments have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES,—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually. SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered in 
N ber. 

: Trecial Classes are held for the University of London and other higher Exami- 
nations, Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. Qualified 
Practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is made to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and classrooms 
for Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., and 
the new Clubs Union Rooms, are now in full use. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons and dinners at moderate charges can be obtained at the Students’ 








Club. . 

The Metropolitan and other Railways have Stations close to the Hospital and 
College. 

For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply, personally or by 
letter, to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

Mile End, E. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1900-1901, WILL COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October Ist. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £100 and £60) will be competed 
for September 25th, 26th, 27th. 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP (value £60), open to Students of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 25th 
and 26th. Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 18th. 

There are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to Students 
without extra fee. 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 135 
guineas ; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sci. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
thirty students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from 

W. PASTEUR, M.D., Dean. 














QT. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 58.W. 





The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered at 4 p.m. by Dr. FRANCIS G. PENKOSE, 
Physician to the Hospital, and joint Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine. 

Prospectuses and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, Prizes, 
a, Fees, &c., &c., may be obtained on application to the DEAN of the 
SCHOOL. 





eae SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 
Chief Office-SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G, 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, 
Artificial Eyes, &c.,and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, 
without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon 
the recommendation of Subscribers. 

25,967 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1899. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


PAton's LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 
Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships obtainable at over 300 Schools. 
Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if 
desired and particulars of requirements are given. 


A DVICE as to CHOICE of SUHOOLS.—The 
J SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
- parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 














58,000 copies have been sold in England and America, 
JAMES LANE ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Author of “The Choir Invisible” (213th Thousand). 
Crown Svo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 


A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields. 


LITERATURE.—* We may safely assert that it will achieve a large success, 
and achieve it on its merits.” 





NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT HERRICK, 


Author of “The Gospel of Freedom,” &c. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW YORK SUN.“ A fine and powerful story.” 


A FRIEND OF CASAR. 


A Tale of the Fall of the Roman Republic. 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN.—* A great novel judged by severe standards 
....at once dramatic and scholarly.” 


———— 








BY THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION IN THE PRACTICE 
AND THEORY OF NAVIGATION. 


By the EARL OF DUNRAVEN, Extra Master. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


YACHTING WORLD.—“To the yachtsman anxious to study for a master’s 
certificate the book should prove simply invaluable.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYEKS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


CO AREYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSU ™.” 
y With the English Meanings. 

Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1843, 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ee ve ee ee £37,000,00, 








“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suiled 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Miik Food No.2 For the second 3 months 





os Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “‘I'riform, London.” 
elephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants over 6 months 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 
The Best and Most Popular Books of the 


Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


GOVERNMENT 
MUNICIPAL 
RAILWAY 
TRAMWAY 


INVESTMENTS. 


BONDS 
BONDS 
BONDS 
BONDS 


Yield 3 to gy 
yield 3 to 5 
Yield 4 to 6 ", 
yield 4 to 6 a 





VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.¢. 
CLOSE NET PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





LOANS 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 


——— 
in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED 

l granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTE ded 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, RES? 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 





ey 











£16 16s. 


CRUISE, ST. PETERSBURG, 
STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN. 
8.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254 ; horse-power, 4,000. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE 
Particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


LL , 


JUST PUBLISHED, cloth elegant, price 4. 6d. 


ATTEMPTS IN VERSE, 


By CHARLES H. HOOLE, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 





RIVINGTONS : 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 











@ 
Ow 


TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


14s—OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI.- 
BITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris, for 
the Exhibition, Basle, Rhine Falls, Constance, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo- 
dation with a ticket for the Passion Play, extension returning vid Innsbruck and 
Lucerne, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE.—Particulars, SECRE- 





OOKS WANTED.—&S5 each offered for “ Aldine Poets” 

53 vols.,.Pickering ; “ Badminton. Hunting,” large paper, 1885; “AJpine 
Journal,” a set; “Alken National Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825; Thackeren 
“ Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts; “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1899.3) 
Report any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchan 65 
invited.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham, - 


Tay’s 











LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.5., 
plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
apers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 
by Mrs. Earle in * More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 
4s. 6d., direct from the maker, T. H. HOWARTH, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 


Museum, Sheffield, who cleared 
Recommended by all the Ladies’ 





Rirmingham. 





BOOKS. = RARE AND OUT; OF - PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED.—State wants. 

American Indians,” 2 vols., coloured plates, 30s. (cost £6 63.). BOOKS WANTED - 

30s. EACH OFFERED :—“ Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869; “Desperate Remedies.” 

3 vols., 1871; “Gray’s Elegy,” 1751; “Life of John Mytton,” 1835-37 or ’5] 

“ Handley Cross,” 1854.—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchante, John Bright Street, 


Catalogues free. We offer Catlin’s « North 





THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
IS NOW READY. 





PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 





HERTFORD HOUSE PICTURES.—A remarkable 
article on the Wallace Collection, written by 
the late Charles Yriarte, who bought many of 
the works of art for the late Lord Hertford. 
The illustrations are from special photo- 
graphs and will not be published elsewhere. 

LONDON WOODS.—An interesting account of the 
many beautiful woods in the netghbourhood 
of London, by a writer who has made a 
epecial study of the subject. 

INVERARY.—A continuance of the popular “ Historic 
House Series” is supplied by an exquisitely 
illustrated description of Inverary, the 
etately home of the Dukes of Argyll. 

JUSTICE TO ENGLAND.—A short essay on the in- 
justice to England of the present eicctoral 
districts as they affect more especially 
Ireland and the Metropolitan area. ‘This 
paper is of unique interest, in view of the 
coming General Election. 


YACHTING. — A very charming account of this 
eminently English pastime, by Captain A. G. 
Bagot (“ Bagatelle”’). 

OLD ENGLAND.—A literary article by Mr. W. E 
Henley on ths old-fashioned sports. of 
England. 

FICTION.—The September Number contains many 
interesting short stories. Among these are 
“England My Own,” a very remarkable tale 
of Holland and the South Atrican War; 
“The Likeness,” dealing with an original 
theme, in an exceptionally 
“ The Outlaw,” a sensational stor: 
London life; and * Chiffon,” a society tale. 

The writers in. the September Number 1n 

W.E. Henley. H,. B. Marriott Watson. 
Mrs. F. A. Sceel. Miss Netta Evrett 
J. Foster Fraser. J. Holt School 
Rev. A. H. Malan. Miss M. Van Vorst. 
Arthur Ponsonby. Sydney Pickering. 

Miss E. Nesbit. Captain Bagot. 

G. 8. Street. A. K. Gill. 

The September Number is full of exquisite pictures 
by the leading black-and-white artists of the day, 
end contains two special plates inserted in the text— 

CUPID’S HOLIDAY. W. Bouguereau. 
THE PLOUGHMAN. A.S. Hartrick. 
Delightful Stories. Interestivy Arieees. 
Exquisite Ilustrattons. 


(di— 


















OFFICE: 


18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


attractive style; | 
y of modern | 


! 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headacha 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues poste-free. 


188 STRAND. 





MR. SPENCER’S REVISED WORK. 
NOW READY, price 1lés., with Portrait, the finally 
Revised Edition of 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 


London: WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





QOCIETY OF AUTHORS— 
kK) LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Public is 
urgentir warned against answering advertisements 
inviting M&s., or offering to place MSS., without the 
personal recommendation of a friend who has experi- 
ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 
Ry order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 

4 Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 

N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is 
published monthly, price 6d. by HORACE COX, 
Ereaw’s Buildings, £E.c. 


| § ies and DOWNSTAIRS. 
) By Miss THACKERAY 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASS0- 





CIATION for BEPRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
| is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 





(by permission) from the Cornhtil Maaazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100,on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward tho 
Funds of the Association should bs sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pali Mail 


East, $.W. 





Ta ensure insertion Advertisements should 
reach the Publishing Office not later than the 
Jirst post on Friday. 


Y 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against, and FIDELITY BONDS granted 
y the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1551. 
bUUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, Londén 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOsITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not draw 
below £100. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with particulars, 


post-tree. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 














JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 187% 
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ya, T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE 








CRITICAL STUDIES. A Set of Essays by 


Ourpa. 7s. 6d. 
CONTENTS 
Marion Craw 
Blunt 
Ugliness of Mo’ 
—Alma Veniesia. 


:—Gabriel D'Annunzio—Georges Darien—The Italian Novels of 
ford—Le Secret du Précepteur—L'Impérieuse Bonté— Wilfrid Scawen 
—Joseph Chamberlain—Unwritten Literary Laws—Auberon Herbert—The 
f Modern Life—The Quality of Mercy—The Decadence of Latin Races 
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A New Volume of Poetry. 








AD ASTRA. 








SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 
NEIGHBOURS : being Annals of a Dull Town. 
By Junia M. CROTTIE. Cloth, 6s. 
ais siti ti 
“THE STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES.—New Vouve. 


NORWAY. By Professor Borrsun. With a 


Chapter by C. F. KEaryY. Fully Illustrated, and with Map and Index, cloth, 5s 














BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. By 


the Author of “The Honour of the Flag,” &c. (OUnwin’s Popular Copyright 
Novels.) 28. 6d. 





NEW VOLUME IN “THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY.” 


TALES OF THE PAMPAS. By W. Botriy 


(Ché Buono). Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 





THE TROUBLES IN CHINA. 


CHINA. By Professor R. K. Dovctas. New 


Edition, thoroughly Revised and brought yp to date, now ready. Fully Illus- 
trated (“Story of the Nations” Series), 5s. 





AN IMPORTANT NEW HISTORICAL WORK. 


PICTURES OF THE OLD FRENCH COURT : 


Jeanne de Bourbon, Isabeau de Baviere, Anne de Bretagne. By CATHERINE: 
A. BEARNE, Author of “The Lives and Times of the arly Valois Queens.” 
Illustrated by Edward H. Bearne from Ancient Prints, Original Drawings, 
&c. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN” SERIES. 


SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES: England in 


the Far East. By H.E. EGERTON, M.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
cloth, 5s. 








SECOND EDITION. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR: being Sketches 


based on Personal Nursiug Experiences at the Front. By Lady SyKkEs. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A REVIEW OF IRISH HISTORY IN RELATICN TO 





THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF IRELAND. By JOHN PaTRICE | 


GANNON. Cloth, 6s. 





A SEQUEL TO “ LOOKING BACKWARD.” 
MY AFTERDREAM. By Juuian Wusr. 
cloth, 6s. 

A continuation of the story told by the late Mr. Edward Bellamy in the work by 
which his name is best known to the public, “* Looking Backward.” Episodes, 
both ludicrous and pathetic, might reasonably be expected from the scheme de- 
tailed in that work, and of such “ My Afterdream ” mainly consists. 


Crown 8vo, 





THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 
THE SEQUEL TO “THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS.” 


ROBERT ORANGE, By Joun Oxiver Hoszes. 


(Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
A FEW EXTRACTS FROM SOME EARLY REVIEWS. 
This brilliant novel is written with a distinction unfamiliar in contemporary 
fiction.” —Spectator. ; 
“A book that every one will talk of.’—Daily Telegraph. 
“A piece of writing that shows a very adroit mastery of many elements.” 


Ready Shortly. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE WELSH PEOPLE: their Origin, History, 
Laws, Language, Literature, and Characteristics. By JOHN RHYS, Principal 
of Jesus College and Professor of Keltic in the University of Oxford ; and 
D. BRYNMOR JONES, Q.C., M.P. With 2 Maps, cloth, lés, 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS: Studies and 


Sketches of Vagabond Life. By JosIAwH FLYNT. With 30 Full-page Illustra- 
tions, 400 pages, cloth, és. F seciiiaaaae 














THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A QUACK. 
By 6. Wain MITCHELL, Author of “Hugh Wynne,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 





FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. By 


Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Crown 8vo, cloth, fully Illustrated, 2s 6d. 





BY 
CHARLES WHITWORTH WYNNE 


Bound in full buekram, bevelled boards, gilt top, 
feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


Edition on Hand-made Paper. 


A FEW EXTRACTS FROM EARLY REVIEWS. 


* Mr. Wynne’s poem is clear as well as thoughtful, and gives a 
musical expression to abstruse considerations too often made dull in 
prose, and cultured readers will turn to it not without interest and 
admiration.” —Sco!sman. 


“ We have here a sustained poem of some 237 stanzas, in which 
| Mr. Wynne argues out the great questions of Life, Death, the Here- 
| after,and Religion. The opening verses are exceedingly graceful 
and well expressed, and breathe the spirit of true poetry ; after- 
wards, when Mr. Wynne gets more into the complexities of his 
argument, the lines are not so smooth, though it must be admitted 
that he keeps a good level. Mr. Wynne, in short, whose name is 
fresh to us, proves that he has power, and perhaps he would have 
secured more easy recognition had he first of all ventured a smaller 
volume. We ought to add, in justice to the publisher of the volume, 
that the stanzas are beautifully printed, and the book, as a book, is 
a most attractive production.’—Birmingham Gazette, 


“Asa human document, poetically rendered, ‘Ad Astra’ has a 
special interest, and, on this view, it rather gains than loses from 
its crudities and inequalities. Love, Philosophy, Religion, all 
claim authority and command attention ; but though Love is felt 
to be all in all, the ‘unknown Goddess’ has not yet revealed herself. 
It is this organising, but as yet inorganic, chaos which Mr. Wynne 
has faithfully depicted, and his verse is likely to be best appreciated 
by those who, passing through a like experience, may find it 
sympathetically interpretative.’"—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 





“Mr. Wynne passes from subject to subject with a due observance 
of links, so that we are spared abrupt transitions, and, as it were, 

fade from ove hue into another. In epeaking of nature, Mr. 
| Wynne nearly achieves eloquence, and later while emphasising his 
| belief that the world will pass from religious cliques to a grand and 
| consoling catholicity, he rises to and maintains utterance worthy 
of histheme. Indeed, the weak verses in this poem may be counted 
on the fingers of both hands.’—Literary World. 


“There is much in this poem to admire, and shining couplets 
that fix themselves in the memory.’—Dwundee Advertiser. 


“There are good lines in this poem, and good material, both in 
thought and expression.” —St. James's Budyet. 


“We dare venture to say that this poem would have created quite 
a sensation towards the close of the last or at the commencement 
of the present century.” —Court Circular. 


“Mr. Wynne writes of the first and great commandment, which 
is also the last. It is the last in the quest undertaken by the soul 
whose history is told in these stanzas, and who sets forth with the 
love of nature, ascends to the love of one chosen fellow-creature, 
and finally climbs throngh sorrow to the love of God.” 

— Weekly Register. 


* Lovers of verse will find much to admire in Mr. Wynne’s work, 
in which he demonstrates the possession of a rich poetical gift.” 
—York Daily Herald. 
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A NEW NOVEL. 


THE CRIMSON WEED, 


By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 


WITH A COVER DESIGN AND TAILPIECE BY GORDON CRAIG. Crown S&vo, 6s, 





“This is a book which many readers will not be able to lay down before they have finished it, a pretty satisfactory test of a goog 
story.” —ATHENEUM. g 

“ The story isa good one: thoughtful, well-written—extremely well-written in parts—and thoroughly interesting all through Tt is 
remarkable bit of work, and ranks well above average fiction.’ —STANDARD. 6 


WITH COVER DESIGN BY GORDON CRAIG. Crown Svo. 6s. 


vad THE 


CHRISTOPHER 


ST. JOHN. CRIMSON WEED. 


“ Mr. St. John's book is one of the best we hare seen this year.’—LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 
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A HISTORY OF THE BARONETAGE. 


By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.S.A. 
(Registrar of the Honourable Society of the Baronetage). 
Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. Limited Edition, aon Hand-made Paper, £1 1s. net. 
“ His work is scholarly and valuable, Will prove invaluable as bringing to public light much interesting and new material. A book of 


euhstantial learning ina new field of research.’—SCOTSMAN. 





NEW BOTANICAL WORKS. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT DISEASES. By | AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, Theoretical and 


GEORGE MASSER, F.L.S. Principal Assistant, Koyal Herbarium, Kew. | Practical. By JOHN PERCIVAL, M.A., F.L.S., Professor of Botany at-the 

With 92 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net. Agricultural College, Wye. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. net. . 

P é > . r “Mr. Percival has met a distinct want. Al branches of the subject rery 

“ Tarely, if ever, has there been issued at a cheap price so useful a manual of Sarcec drake: 2 eden hietiraghe a ct are very 

practical botanical knowledge. Full of sound science and helpful information.” | clearly treated, with the help of numerous and excellent illustrations. 
—Speaker. —Standard, 


“The book deserves to become the leading English text-book ee | A GLOSSARY OF BOTANIC TERMS. By 


BENJAMIN DAYDON JACKSON, Secretary of the Linnean Soclety. Crown Svo, 


A HANDBOOK OF BRITISH RUBI. By | + ig may be pronounced an exhaustive and highly meritorious 


the Rev. W. MOYLE RoGERs, F.L.S. Dewy 8vo, ds. net. performance.”—Notes and Queries. 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE ‘‘MODERN PLAYS” SERIES. 
LOVE’S COMEDY (‘‘Kjzerlighedens Komedie”). By HENRIK IBSEN. Translated 


by Professor C. H. HERFORD. Pott. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
“One of the great }g@rwegian dramatist’s most remarkable works.”-—Obscerver. 
“[t isa thoroughly characteristic work, and cannot be ignored by those who wish to understand the great Norse dramatist."—Birmingham Gazette, 


THE COMING OF PEACE (‘Das Friedensfest”). By GERHART HAUPTMANN. 





Translated by Miss JANET ACHURCH. Pott 4to, ds. 6d. net. [Ready shortly. 

A BOOK ABOUT JAPAN. BY S. K. BEVAN. 
FEUDAL AND MODERN JAPAN. By | A THING OF NOUGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
ARTHUR May Knapp. 2 vols. with 24 Photogravure Illustrations, small “ The story is gracefully written and clever, and it can scarcely fail to interest 


apy one who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 
“One of those gems of literature which charm entirely by their subtle grace of 
“Contain the most complete exposition of Japan, past and present, that has | thought and expression. A book that fascinates from the first page, and holds 
hitherto been given to British readers, and their material is as well arranged as it | the reader fast until theend. A brief, bright sketch, drawn by a master hand.” 
is rich and informative.’—St. James's Gazette. —Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


feap. Svo, 8s. net. 





LIFE OF CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. By his Son, C. F. Apams. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


“Written with a full knowledge and in a fair spirit.”"—Athenaum. “ The volume is of exceptional interest. A carefully compiled and sensibly 
* A real addition to the history of America.”—Morning Post. written book.”—Literature. 





THE ‘‘ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 
A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. By Lionen Cust, Director of the National Portrait 


A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER COLLEGE. | A HISTORY OF RUGBY SCHOOL. By 
W.H.D. Rouse. Pott d4to, 5s. net. 


By ARTHUK F. LEACH, M.A., F.\S.A. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 
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